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SERGEANT-MAJOR COTTON 
OF WATERLOO. 


Corron’s Museum of Relics and the Grand 
Museum Hotel at Waterloo are for sale. 
The auction will be conducted in the notaries’ 
= salerooms, 38, Rue Fossé-aux-loups, 

russels, by notary Ectors, in conjunction 
with notary Brabant, the preliminary 
bidding being on Friday, 3 Sept., and the 
final bidding on Tuesday, 5 Oct., 1909. 
An illustrated catalogue, in French and 
English, of the contents of the museum and 
hotel has been issued. 

Many of the relics are of much interest. 
Among them are (1) @ case containing coins 
and a snuff-box with portrait of the Duke 
of Wellington taken at Paris, which was 
presented to Cotton by Major Anstruther ; 
(2) Cotton’s Toulouse, Orthez, and Waterloo 
medals; (3) many presentation copies of 
works relating to the battle, one of the most 
important being a copy of the third edition 
of Capt. Siborne’s account of the battle, 
which was given by Tennyson (then living 
at Farringford in Freshwater parish), with 


selections from his own works, in 1865. 
The chief relics found on the battle-field, 
including several in this collection, are said 
to be described in ‘ Pendant et aprés Water- 
loo,’ 1908, by Louis Navez; but no copy of 
this work is at the British Museum. The 
date of the foundation of the Museum 
by Cotton is painted over its entrance as 
1825; the hotel has been in the hands of 
the family since 1827, and during that 
time has served annually over 30,000 visitors, 
about a third of the number being English 
and American. It is much to be hoped that 
the collection will remain on its present site. 
The Council of the Royal United Service 
Museum were in correspondence with the 
owner of the collection some time ago, but 
so large a price was put upon it that terms 
of purchase could not be arranged. 

Edward Cotton became, and is recollected 
as, Sergeant-Major Cotton of the 7th Hussars. 
In 1871 Charles Roach Smith, the archzo- 
logist (who was born near Shanklin, in the 
Isle of Wight, in August, 1807), visited this 
“museum of arms.” He was much im- 
pressed with the excellence of the English 
spoken by the proprietress, and in response 
to his inquiries found with delight that the 
family came from Freshwater, also in his 
native isle. Smith impressed upon her 
“the policy of retaining the museum intact 
until the Belgian Government should offer 
to purchase it.”” On his return to England 
he made inquiries about the family, but 
Cotton ‘‘was not remembered either at 
Freshwater or anywhere in the Isle of 
Wight ” (‘ Retrospections,’ iii. 65-6). The 
Rector of Freshwater informs me that there 
are in the registers many entries of the 
family of Cotton, but that there is no 
mention of any Edward Cotton between 
1780 and 1800. 

Cotton mentions that he was three times, 
viz., at Orthez, Haspereen (about 12 miles 
from Bayonne), and Waterloo, when under 
the command of Peter Augustus Heyliger, 
engaged with the French, and that Heyliger 
was wounded on each occasion. The 7th 
Hussars formed part at Waterloo of a brigade 
which should have consisted of the 7th and 
15th British Hussars, and the 2nd Hussars, 
King’s German Legion ; but as the German 
regiment was still on the frontier, its place 
was taken in the battle by the 13th Light 
Dragoons. The colonel of the 7th Hussars 
was Lord Anglesey, and the brigade was 
commanded by Major-General Sir Colquhoun 
Grant. During the retreat through Genappe 
on the 17th of June the 7th Hussars were 


prominent in the struggle which took place 
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with the French. Cotton’s horse was killed. Evére on 26 Aug., 1890. His niece, Miss 
under him on the 18th, and he rode for Munday, married George Veraleweck, who 
the rest of the day on the horse of a French made the coffin for Cotton’s remains. 

Cuirassier. He saved on that day the life It was in a house built at Mont St. Jean 
of a trooper named Gillmore. At other that Cotton established his museum. He 
times he saved two lives from drowning. died there from consumption on Sunday, 
One was a lad, David Bale, at Clapham, | 24 June, 1849, having on the previous 
near London; another, a boy, named / Friday taken an English family over the 


Tannis, in the village of Mont St. Jean. field (Atheneum, 7 July, p. 696). By his 
express desire he was buried two days later 
in the orchard of Hougomont, by the side 
of Capt. John Lucie Blackman (youngest 
son of Sir George Blackman, Bt., who took 
in 1821 the surname of Harnage only), who 
was born on 4 Oct., 1793, entered the 
Coldstream regiment of Foot Guards on 
11 Jan., 1814, and lost his life in defending 
that farm. Cotton’s epitaph in the orchard 
is article 364 in the catalogue of the Museum. 
It runs as follows :— 

“Sacred to the memory of Edward Cotton, 
author of ‘A Voice from Waterloo,’ and late 
sergeant-major of the 7th Hussars, who departed 
this life at Mont St. Jean, the 24th day of June, 
1849, in his 58th year.” 


Many of the chief English residents at 
Brussels showed their respect for him in 
following his body to the grave. In 1890 
the remains were removed to the crypt 
beneath the Waterloo monument in the new 
cemetery of Evére. Cotton’s skeleton was 
entire, although the coffin had wholly dis- 
appeared. 

The memorial at Evére was unveiled by 
the Duke of Cambridge on 26 Aug., 1890, 
and the sermon which the Rev. Edward 
Ker Grey, LL.D., preached in the English 
Church, Rue Belliard, Brussels, on Sunday 
afternoon, 24 Aug., and repeated in St. 
George’s Chapel, Albemarle Street, London, 
on 2 Nov., 1890, was published by request, 
with an appendix of notes relating to the 
memorial and its inauguration. No copy 
is at the British Museum; it was printed 
by Holmes & Son of 31, South Molton Street. 
The remains of seventeen warriors are en- 
tombed in the memorial, those of Cotton 
being the sixth in the crypt. He was the 
only one of them who died a natural death. 

The museum of relics was maintained for 
the support of Cotton’s orphan children. 
During recent years the property at Mont 
St. Jean has been in the hands of a great- 
niece, Madame Browne, daughter of M. 
Veraleweck by Miss Munday, and the widow 
of a naval officer. 

Edward Cotton was more than a brave 
He was a 


When the army was disbanded Cotton 
elected to reside in Belgium, and at Lord 
Anglesey’s wish settled at Mont St. Jean. 
He was clever, and of education beyond his 
fellow-soldiers ; and he seized every oppor- 
tunity of acquiring information from the 
officers who revisited the plain on which they 
had fought. Jean Baptiste de Coster, who 
was in attendance on Saarebenns on the 18th 
of June, 1815, was the best-known guide 
at Waterloo until his death in 1826. Accord- 
ing to the preface to his volume, Cotton did 
not adopt the profession of guide until 
1835; but from that time he was _ the 
favourite companion of all the visitors from 
England. It is said that Sidney Cooper 
relied upon his statements for many of the 
details in his large picture ‘The Half-past 
One o’clock Charge at Waterloo,’ which 
was in the great exhibition in Westminster 
Hall during the spring of 1847. Cotton 
was described in 1845 (Naval and Military 
Gazette, 19 April, p. 252) as “ an intelligent, 
spare, active, good-looking fellow, of 53 
years of age, and the very cut of a Hussar.” 
The statement that he attended Lord 
Byron on his visit to Waterloo in May, 
1816, and George IV. on 1 Oct., 1821, 
requires corroboration. Lord William Pitt 
Lennox asserts in his ‘Celebrities I have 
Known,’ Second Series, ii. 22, that Cotton 
guided Sir Walter Scott, the Duke of Rich- 
mond, and himself over the battle-field in 
the summer of 1815; but the volume was 
written many years after that date, and the 
accuracy of the statement is not beyond 
question. 

Cotton and Sergeant-Major Munday, also 
of the 7th Hussars, married two sisters. 
Cotton’s wife died in 1848, and on his death 
next year he left four orphan children. 
From their age it would seem that Cotton 
married about 1835. This was probably the 
reason why he adopted in earnest in that 
year the business of guide to the battle- 
field. One of his daughters was the lady 
with whom Charles Roach Smith conversed. 
Another daughter, a girl of eleven in 1849, 


was assistant superior of the convent of soldier and an admirable guide. 


the Sisters of St. Mary at Braine-]’Alleud, | successful author, and his work, ‘A Voice 
and survived to witness the ceremony at | from Waterloo,’ is said to have gone through 
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ten editions, and has held its own for 63 
years against all competitors. The author’s 
rights in it will be sold with the other 
properties. The following particulars of 
the editions are taken from the volumes 
belonging to Mr. T. W. Brogden of 1, New 
Court, in the Temple. Only one copy of 
the work, and that of the third edition 
(1849), is in the Library of the British 
Museum. 

The title of the first edition, now a rare 
volume, is :— 

1. A Voice from Waterloo, being an abridged 
history of the battle, founded on authentic 
documents, official returns, and the combined 
testimony of eye-witnesses, illustrated by the 
plan and key, and embellished with portraits 
of the leading characters. By Serg.-Major E. 
Cotton, guide, Mont St. Jean. Facts are stubborn 
things. [Then follow four lines of verse.] Pub- 
lished by Edward Browne, Brussels... .1846. 


A facsimile of his signature is on p. 2 of the 
preface. This volume contained a few 
typographical inaccuracies. 

2. A Voice from Waterloo, a history of the 

battle of the 18th June, 1815. By Sergeant- 
Major Cotton (of the 7th Hussars at Waterloo). 
Facts are stubborn things. A new edition, 
revised and considerably enlarged....Printed 
for the author, and sold by him at Mont St. Jean ; 
sold also by Todd, Muquardt, and at the English 
reading-rooms, Brussels, 1847. 
In a note to his preface he speaks of his 
“twelve years’ residence on the spot, 
acting, as I have been, as the Waterloo 
Guide.” 

3. A Voice from Waterloo, a history of the 
battle fought on the 18th June, 1815, with a 
selection from the Wellington despatches....By 
Sergeant-Major E. Cotton (late 7th Hussars). 
Facts are stubborn things. Thi edition, 
revised and considerably enlarged. London, 
B. L. Green, 62, Paternoster-Row. 1849. 

This was the first impression that had 
been put into the hands of a London pub- 
lisher. The work was much altered in style 
of writing. 

4. A Voice from Waterloo, a history of the 
battle fought on the 18th June, 1815, with a 
selection from the Wellington dispatches, By 
Sergeant-Major Edward Cotton, late 7th Hussars. 
Facts are stubborn things. Fourth edition, 
revised and enlarged. Printed for the author, 
Mont St. Jean... .1852. 

5, A Voice from Waterloo [&c., as in 4th ed.]. 
Fifth edition, 1854. 

Appended to this edition are six stanzas on 
Cotton’s tomb at Hougomont and a plan of 
the battle-field. 

__ 8. A Voice from Waterloo [&c., as in 4th and 
5th eds.]. Sixth edition. 1862. 

An impression in French was published 
Brussels in 1874. 

7. A Voice from Waterloo [&c., as in 4th, 5th, 
and 6th eds.]. Seventh edition, 1889. 


By this time many printers’ errors had 
crept into the narrative. 

8. A Voice from Waterloo [&e., as in 4th, 5th, 

6th, and 7th eds.]. Eighth edition. Printed [at 
office of Belgian News, 17, rue du Pepin, Brussels] 
for the proprietor, Hétel du Musée, Braine- 
VAlleud. Sold also by the principal booksellers 
in Belgium. Brussels: Kiessling & Co.’s 
library (P. Imbreghts, Successor), 72, Montagne 
de la Cour. 1895. 
The letterpress of this edition was revised by 
Mr. Brogden, and the “ additional notes and 
anecdotes,”’ in Appendix VII., pp. 273-87, 
were furnished by him. 

Mr. Broadley states that ten editions of 
Cotton’s work have been published. The 
last two are unknown to me. They are 
probably verbatim reissues of No. 8. 

W. P. CourTNEY. 


HOUSES OF THE NOBILITY IN OR 
NEAR LONDON ec. 1680: T. BAKER. 


In the ‘Index Villaris; or, An Alpha- 
betical Table of all the Cities, Market-Towns 
....in England and Wales,’ by J. Adams, 
1680, at the end, viz., pp. 409-12, is ‘A 
True and Perfect List of the Nobility of 
England, with their Principal Houses, and 
the Counties in which they are.’ 

Written at the foot of p. 409 in my copy 
is “This last sheet is wanting in several 
copies.” The handwriting is, I think, the 
same as in the following, which is on the 
title-page: ‘“‘Tho: Baker Coll: Jo: Socius 
ejectus.” 

Baker, because of his non-compliance with 
the abjuration oath, was compelled to 
resign his fellowship—St. John’s, Cam- 
bridge—in 1716/17. According to the 
‘ Dictionary of National Biography,’ it was 
his invariable practice after losing his 
fellowship to write “‘Socius ejectus’’ after 
his name on the “ blank leaf’’ of any book 
of his. According to Foster’s ‘ Alumni 
Oxonienses,’ he was ‘‘ incorporated ” a mem- 
ber of the University of Oxford, 12 July, 
1687. 

As to the houses of the nobility, I give 
those in Surrey and Middlesex. S stands 
for the one, M for the other. I omit the 
inferior titles. The Knights of the Garter 
have an asterisk prefixed. The letters and 
words in parentheses are taken from the 
‘Index Villaris ’ itself. 

*His Royal Highness James, Duke of York and 
Albanie.—Richmond, S, (St. James House in 
Westminster. M.) 

Henry Howard, Duke of Norfolk. — Norfolk 
House in Arundel Buildings, M. Albury ; 
Waybridg (House), S. 
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*George Villers, Duke of Buckingham.—Walling- 
ford House near Whitehall, Colledg Hill in 
London, M. 

*Christopher Monk, Duke of Albemarl.—<Albe- 
marl(e) House. 

*Henry Cavendish, Duke of Newcastle.—Clerken- 
wel House (Clarkenwell Nunnery). 

Barbara Villers, Duchess of Cleveland.—Cleve- 
land House near Saint James’s. M. 

*Charles Fitz-Roy, Duke of Southampton.— 

Nonsuch, S 
Charles Powlet, "Marquess of Winchester.—Win- 
chester House in Lin. Fields. M. 

*Henry Somerset, Marquess of Worcester.— 
Worcester House in the Strand. 

Henry Pierpoint, Marquess of Dorchester.— 
Highgate. 

Anthony Grey, Earl of Kent,—Kent House in 
St. James Squ. M. 

*William Russel, Earl of Bedford.—Bedford House 
in the Strand. M. 

*James Cecil, Earl of Salisbury.—Salisbury 
House in the Strand. 

John Egerton, Earl of Bridgewater.—Bridge- 
water House in Barbican. M. 

Philip Sidney, Earl of Leicester.—Leicester 
House in Leic. Fields. 

James Earl of Northampton. —Cam- 
bray. 

Edward Rich, Earl of Warwick and Holland.— 
Warwick House in Holborn, Holland House 
in Kensington. M. 

William Cavendish, Earl of Devon.—Rowhamp- 
ton (hous 

Gilbert Holley, Earl of Clare.—Clare House in 
Drury-Lane. M. 

*John Sheffield, Earl of Mulgrave.—Mulgrave 
House near Whitehall. M. 

Thomas Savage, Earl Rivers.—Rivers House in 
Queen-street, M. 

Robert Bertie, Lord High Chamberlain of 
England, Earl of Lindsey.—Chelsey. M. 
Richard Tufton, Earl ® Thanet.—Thanet House 

in Aldersgate-str. 

*Henry Jermin, Earl a St. Albans,—St. Alban 
House in St. James’s Square. M. Byfleet. S. 

Arthur Capel, Earl of Essex.—Essex House in 
St. James’s Square. M. 

Robert Brudenel, Earl of Cardigan.—Cardigan 
House in Lincoln’s-Inn Fields. s 

Arthur Annesley, Earl of Anglesey.—Anglesey 
House in Drury-Lane. 

William Craven, Earl of Craven.—Craven House 
in Drury-Lane. M. 

Robert Bruce, Earl of Ailesbury.—Ailesbury 
House in St. Johns (St. Johns House). M. 

Richard Boyle, Earl of Burlington and Corke.— 
Burlington House. 

“Henry Bennet, Earl of "Arlington,—Arlington 
House in Westminster. 

William Herbert, Earl of Powis.—Powis House 
in Line. Fields. M. 

“John Maitland, — of Guilford, Duke of Lauder- 
dale, Ham. Ss. 

*Thomas Osborn, Earl of Danby.—Wimbledon 

(house) 


George Savil, Earl and Viscount Halifax.— 


Halifax House in St. James’s Square. M. 
Charles Gerard, Earl of Macclesfield. —Maccles- 
field House in Westminster. 
George Berkeley, Earl of Berkeley.—Berkely 
House (Berkeley) near St. Johns. 
ford (House), M. 


M. Cran- 
Durdence (Durdece), S 


Edward Conway, Earl of Conway.—Conway 
House in Queen-str. 

Baptista Wriothesley Noel, Viscount Campder. 
—Campden-house in Kensington, M. 

William Howard, Viscount Stafford.—Tart-hall 
in Westminster. M. 

Thomas Bellasyse, Viscount Fauconberg of 
Henknowle.—Fauconberg House near Pell- 
Mell, M. Sutton Court. 

Charles, Viscount Mordant of Avelon.—Mordant 
House in Parsons-Green. M. Reygate 
(house). 

Elizabeth, Baroness Percy, sole Daughter and 
Heiress of Jocelin, late Earl of Northumber- 
land, and Widow of Henry Percy, Earl of 
Ogle, onely son of Henry Cavendish, Duke of 
Newcastle.—Northumberland House in the 
Strand. Sion House. M. 

Thomas, Lord Windsor. Ss. 

William, Lord Paget.—Drayton. 

Charles, Lord North and of 
Towting Graveney. S. 

James Bertie, Lord Norreys.—Lindsey House in 
Westminster. M. 

Fulke Grevil, Lord Brook.—Hackney. M. 

Ford, Lord Grey. —Charter-house Close. M. 

John, Lord Bellasyse.—Whitton. M. 

Charles Henry Kirkhoven, Lord Wotton.— 
Belsise (Belsyse). M. 

Charles, Lord Berkeley.—Stratton House alias 
Berkeley House jin Peccadilly. Twickenham, 


M. 
Francis, Lord  Holles.—Pepper 
Highgat e. M. 

Heneage, Lord Finch.—Kensington (House). M. 
Dr. William Sancroft, Archbishop of Canterbury. 
—Lambeth House. Croydon Palace. S. 
Dr. Henry Compton, Bishop of London.—London 
House (C. of Lond.). Fulham House. 

Dr. George Morley, Bishop of Winchester.— 
Farnham Castle. S. Chelsey House. M. 
Dr. Peter Gunning, Bishop of Ely.—Ely House 

in Holborn. M. 


The following are addenda taken from 
“Index Villaris’ itself. Some of them are 
Saeed repetitions, e.g. (Lord Wotton) 

ampsted probably equals Belsise. 


Duke of Norfolk.—Arundel House, Westminster. 


M. 
Earl of Burlington.—Bansted. S. Burlington 
House in Westminster. M. 
Earl of St. Albans.—Byfleet Park House. S. 
Marques of Dorchester.—Charter-House Close. 


Earl of Bristol.—Chelsey. M. 

Lord Brook.—Clapton. M. 

Lord Wotton.—Hampsted. M. 

Marquess of Dorchester.—Holloway Upper. M. 

Prince Rupert.—St. James Park Lodg in West- 
minster. M. 

— Lindsey.—Lindsey House in Westminster. 


Harrow. S. 


(? Viscount) Mountague.—Mountague House. M. 
Earl of Newport.—Newport House in Westmin- 


ster. M. 

Earl "of Northumberland. — Northumberland 
House in Westminster. M. 

Earl of Nottingham.—Putney. S. 

Countess Dow. of North.—Sion. M. 

Lord Russel.—Southampton House. M, 
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Viscount Mordant. Stanton. S, 
Earl of Lindsey.—Towting-beck. 
Earl of Falmouth.—Twickenham Park. M. 

Probably the ‘ List of the Nobility’ was 
compiled after the ‘Index Villaris,’ which 
is a laborious work giving the latitude and 
longitude of ‘‘Cities, Market-Towns, Parishes, 
Villages, and Private Seats.” 

RosBert 


‘NOTES BY THE WAY.’ 


NOTWITHSTANDING the care taken in 
reading the proofs of my work, errors have 
crept in. 

On p. 297 it is stated that Ebsworth was 
married to the eldest daughter of the Rev. 
William Blore. This should be Blow. 
Ebsworth had in his drawing-room a very 
fine life-size portrait in oils of his father-in- 
law, now in the possession of Mrs. Ebsworth’s 
nephew. Mr. Arthur Hill of New Bond 
Street tellsme that one of Blow’s nephews, 
the Rev. William Blow, Rector of Layer 
Breton, Kelvedon, Essex, was a wonderful 
amateur violinist. 

Among other friends of ‘N. & Q.’ who 
have kindly given me information as to 
mistakes is W. C. B., who tells me that 
the second name of “John Crutchley 
Prince” (p. 294) should be Critchley. He 
also notes that on p. 303, 1. 11, “ birthday ” 
should be marriage. 

_ The reference in the Index to Miss Mar- 
tineau and the Penny Post belongs to Charles 
Wentworth Dilke, not to his grandson Sir 
C. W. Dilke. 

Mr. Richard H. Thornton writes: ‘‘ ‘Martyr 
Charles,’ in the Church of the Evangelists, 
Philadelphia, is not on a window - pane 
(p. 298), but painted on panel or canvas, 
for I have seen him there.” 

J. R. Lowell, in ‘A Fable for Critics,’ 
says that Cowper (see p. 63) rimed (or 
rhymed) his name with “ horse-trooper.” 

In The British Weekly of the Ist of July, 
under the ever-welcome ‘ Rambling Remarks’ 
which “‘A Man of Kent” contributes 
weekly, the statement on p. 314 that De 
Quincey was a writer in Macphail’s Eccle- 
svastical Journal is doubted. It would be 
interesting to have this confirmed, and 
perhaps some reader may be able to do this. 

Mr. Axon in The Bookman considers it 
to be not improbable, although it has 
escaped De Quincey’s biographers, “as 
the Opium - Eater’s sympathies were all 
with the Established Kirk in the Great 
Disruption.” Mr. Axon suggests that ‘“‘if 
somewhere there is a marked copy of the 


Journal it might reveal unknown essays 
of that prince of magazine writers.” 

I wrote to Mr. Alexander W. Macphail, 
the son of the founder of the Journal, to 
see what information he could give me, and 
he tells me that ‘the evidence I have is 
this. When a boy, I heard my father 
repeatedly state that De Quincey wrote a 
good dea! for the Journal, and I distinctly 
remember his describing the quaint little 
man’s appearance, which with his retiring 
manner always put him in mind of a Metho- 
dist preacher of the old school.” Mr. 
Macphail “ also recollects that his father had a 
considerable portion of De Quincey’s MS., 
which was given away in pieces to admirers 
as a loving memento of the great British 
essayist.” 

The friends of Ebsworth will be interested 
to know that a white marble cross now 
denotes his resting-place in Ashford Ceme- 
tery. Upon the base of the cross is placed 
the following inscription :— 

In affectionate remembrance of Margaret, the 
beloved wife of the Kev. Joseph Woodfall Ebsworth, 
M.A., F.S.A., and daughter of the Rev. William 
Blow, who died on the 18th of April, 1906, aged 


84 years, 

pins of the Rev. Joseph Woodfall Ebsworth, who 
died on the 7th of June, 1908, in the 84th year of his 
age. He most generously, without fee or reward, 
devoted twenty-five years of his life to the Ballad 
History of England, and to him we owe the com- 
plete collection of The Roxburghe Ballads. 

I know that my Redeemer liveth. 

The grave chosen by Ebsworth for his 
wife is situated in the most lovely part of 
the beautiful cemetery at Ashford, Kent, 
within a few yards of the pretty country 
sunken road. 

I take this opportunity to express my 
grateful thanks to ‘N. & Q.’ friends for the 
kind letters they have written to me in 
reference to my book. These I shall always 
keep and treasure. Joun C. FRANCIS. 


May I be permitted to point out one 
or two unnoticed errata in the very excel- 
lent ‘Notes by the Way’? I do so in 
no spirit of carping criticism, but merely 
to render more correct a work that I feel 
will be a standard book of reference in the 
future. 

On p. 242, 1. 12, for “ living of Bunmahon ”” 
should be substituted ‘‘ curacy of Monksland, 
Bunmahon.” 

On p. 311, 1. 20, 1859 should be 1869. 

The name of Dr. William Maginn, 
although occurring twice in the text, does 
not appear in the Index. 

I should be glad of an 
regarding the Rev. Dr. 


biographical facts. 
udney, the curate 
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of Monksland. I know his ‘Ireland: its 
Priests and its People,’ 8vo, 1892. 
JOHN 8S. CRONE. 

{A notice of Dr. D. A. Doudney is included in the 
second volume of the Supplement to the ‘ D.N.B.,’ 
his death having taken place on 21 April, 1893. A 
* Memoir,’ by his eldest son and eldest daughter, 
was published the same year.] 


THOMAS CREEVEY AND THE DUKE OF 
WELLINGTON AT Brussets.—There is an 
interesting reference, which can only apply 
to the immortal Thomas Creevey, in ‘ The 
Private Correspondence of a Woman of 
Fashion,’ by Harriet Pigott, ii. 77. Miss 
Pigott writes from Brussels, 6 June, 1815 :— 

** Old C—, of ‘ all the Talents ’ of Whig memory, 
as quaint as ever in his manner—always talking 
of his intense Parliamentary labours, and who 
knows the ways of the House of Commons better 
than most of its members—always stepping 
forward with some quaint expression, or a per- 
tinent question which almost amounts to an imper- 
tinent one, resides here with his amiable family.” 


In addition to this valuable little sketch 
Miss Pigott helps to confirm the truth of 
Creevey’s wonderful interview with the 
Duke of Wellington after the battle of 
Waterloo, which is described in ‘The 
Creevey Papers,’ i. 236-7. On 24 June, 
1815, she writes from Brussels :— 

“Old C—, one of the ‘all-talented Whigs,’ 
who you know is half a buffoon, was a torment 
to us during the fearful period of the three days 
—running to and fro, standing in everybody’s 
way, seeking and reporting news, exclaiming, 
“but the battle cannot be lost—I do not see the 
army in retreat,’ etc., etc. At length, the battle 
o’er, England victorious, the Duke on Monday 
rode quietly into Bruxelles, to make arrangements 
for the wounded, etc. C— rushes to his apartment 
to make his compliments. 

““* Thirty thousand men lost!’ replied the 
Duke. 

“* But what a victory!’ 

‘** Thirty thousand men killed! hard case!’ 
still answered the Duke, with his usual sim- 
plicity of expression when speaking of his own 
exploits. C—, who knew not what diffidence 
was, nor could discover its merits in another, 
retreated in evident disappointment at his 
compliments of felicitation having the appearance 
of being so little appreciated ; almost doubtful, 
whether Wellington was in truth a hero, or 
whether the battle was really gained.’’—‘ Private 
Correspondence of a Woman of Fashion,’ ii. 117-18. 


There are so few references to Creevey in 
the published writings of his contemporaries 
that the above paragraphs might well be 
inserted in any new edition of ‘ The Creevey 
Papers.’ Horace 


T. E. Brown.—On Friday, 9 July, at 
Douglas in the Isle of Man, there was 
unveiled by the Speaker of the House 
of Keys—in the presence of Lord Raglan, 


the Governor, and of the Keys, who had 
adjourned for the purpose—a marble bust 
of the well-known Manx poet T. E. Brown. 
The ceremony took place in the Town Hall, 
the Mayor and Corporation and many of 
the principal inhabitants of the island also 
attending. Mr. A. W. Moore, C.V.O., the 
Speaker, pronounced a panegyric. 

I think this fact should find record in 
‘N. & Q. The bust was the work of my 
brother, Mr. J. W. Swynnerton, the sculptor, 
of London and Rome. 

CHARLES SWYNNERTON. 


Dorset GARDENS Estatre.—At the Mart 
on Monday, 19 July, there were sold in 
fourteen lots the freehold ground rents of 
what is understood to be the balance of 
this estate, and thus ends a tenure of nearly 
four centuries. Noble, the local historian 
(‘Memorials of Temple Bar,’ p. 101), is not 
very definite as to its origin, but Stow 
(ed. by Kingsford, ii. 45) is sufficiently 
clear :— 

“Tt [Salisburie Court] hath of late time 
beene the dwelling, first of Sir Richard Sackuile, 
and now (1603) of Sir Thomas Sackuille his sonne, 
Baron of Buckhurst, Lord Treasurer, who hath 
greatly enlarged it with stately buildings.” 

To these earliest post-Reformation holders 
of the estate there are local references. 
Thus it was probably from here “Sir 
Richard Sakfeld ”’ attended as chief mourner 
the burial of ‘“‘ Master Denham Squyre” 
in St. Bride’s, 20 Feb., 1562/3 (Machyn’s 
‘ Diary,’ p. 301). On 28 Oct., 1602, when 
the Lord Mayor elect was presented by the 
Recorder to the Lord Chancellor, ‘the 
Lord ‘Treasurer, L. Buckhurst, spake 
sharpely and earnestly” of two things 
“hir Majestie is desyrous should be 
amended.’ One was to make provision of 
corn, and the other the erecting and furnish- 
ing of hospitals. 

‘*Theise were things must be better regarded 
than they have bin: otherwise, howsoever he 
honour the Cytie in his priuat person, yet it is 
his dutie in regard of his place to call them to 
accompt for it.”—Manningham’s ‘ Diary,’ p. 73. 

The property being inherited by the first 
Earl of Dorset, son of Lord Buckhurst, con- 
firmation of tenure was obtained on his 
compounding for defective title by giving, 
25 March, 1611, a piece of land at Cricklade, 
which, however, according to Seth Ward, 
who was Bishop of Salisbury 1667-89, 
‘was not good, nor did the value answer 
his [Dorset’s] promise” (Calendar of State 
Papers, quoted in Chancellor’s ‘ The Squares 
of London,’ p. 359; Noble’s ‘Temple Bar,’ 
p. 161). 
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It is not necessary here to refer to the 
interest and associations of the buildings 
that at different times stood upon this 
area. Many will be familiar with the sources 
of such local history, and these pages have 
on several occasions contained notes on 
the Dorset Gardens Theatre and some of 
the local celebrities. 

Many of the earlier deeds relating to 
building leases and transfer of house pro- 
perty on the estate at the commencement 
of the eighteenth century exist. One now 
before me is an indenture of lease dated 
26 March, 1710, between Lionel Cranfield, 
Earl of Dorset, and Joseph Watlington of 
Binfield, Berks, of part of the Wilderness in 
Dorset Gardens. The lease was for 41 years 
at a rent of 55/., the total area being 135 ft. 
9in. north to south by 74 ft. 6in. The 
particulars are of interest because they show 
how closely the estate had been built on at 
this date. Although a large proportion 
was covered with stables, there were nine 
houses measuring only 25 ft. by 18 ft. each. 
The present site of this portion of the 
estate is the rear of the Salisbury Hotel 
and the north and south sides of Hutton 
Street, then Wilderness Street. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


NicHoLas SPENCER OF St. MARGARET’S, 
WESTMINSTER.—In a note of a very interest- 
ing character upon ‘John Angel or Anger’ 
(see ante, p. 6), contributed by M. B., the 
name of one of the three executors of that 
gentleman’s will is given as ‘“ Mr. Nicholas 
Spencer of the Parish of St. Margaret West- 
minster in the County of Middlesex Sadler.”’ 

I feel that it is a matter worthy of note 
that the aforesaid Mr. Nicholas Spencer was 
a man of considerable importance in the 
parish of St. Margaret, as he served as 
overseer in the years 1738-9, becoming 
churchwarden in 1751, the year in which 
Mr. Angel’s will was proved. As the election 
took place (as it still does) on the “‘ Thursday 
next before Whitsun Day,” it will be seen 
that he was not in office. He served the 
usual two years, 1751-2, but, contrary to 
custom, was people’s warden in the latter 
year, his coadjutor, William Goff, being in 
office 1751-2-3, and holding premier position 
in 1752-3. HARLAND-OXLEY. 

Westminster. 


“SHOT AT THE ROOK AND KILLED THE 
crow.” —This, surely, is the English version 
of a well-known saying. In a translation 
of a book entitled ‘ Rasplata ’ (‘ The Reckon- 
ing’), by Vladimir Semenoff, a Russian 
naval officer who was actively engaged in 


the late Russo-Japanese War, I was sur- 

prised to find “aimed at the rook and hit 

the cow” given as a ‘“‘ Russian colloquialism.” 

I am not sure that the Russian version is 

not the better. Recinatp R. SHARPE. 
Guildhall, E.C. 


Epwarp IV.’s STANDARD-BEARER AT 
BarNET.—When attending the recent meet- 
ing of the Devonshire Association at Laun- 
ceston, I was informed by a member that 
there lives at Kingsbridge an old labourer 
named Richard Crocker, who is lineally 
descended from John Crocker of Lyneham 
in the county of Devon, who was standard- 
bearer to Edward IV. at the battle of 
Barnet. My informant I believe to be a 
credible witness, who is fully convinced of 
the truth of what he states, and I therefore 
thought this little fact worth making a 
note of. Frep C. Frost, F.S.I. 

Teignmouth. 


Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


“NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND.”—When 
do we first hear of this? I have failed to 
find it among the numerous proverbs men- 
tioned in the various Indexes to ‘N. & Q.’ 
In the course of my work I have recently 
come across it in a petition submitted by 
the Commonalty of the City to the Mayor 
and Aldermen in 1433 in the following terms : 
‘‘Wherefor, as it is saide in englissh pro- 
verbes, better to amende late ban never....” 
This points to its being an old saying, even 
at that early date. Had it a classical origin ? 

REGINALD R. SHARPE, 

Guildhall, E.C. 


“Darnty Datsy.’’—I shall be obliged 
if any of the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ can tell 
me what was the real name of the individual 
(a man) who was known, circa 1755, by the 
nickname of “‘ Dainty Daisy.” 

Horace BLeACKLEY. 


TAYLOR = BERKELEY.—Will some con- 
tributor inform me as to the parentage of 
Thomas Taylor of Ballynort, co. Limerick 
(circa Charles I.), who married Gertrude, 
daughter of Sir Francis Berkeley of Ask- 
eaton, co. Limerick ? Was his father by 
any chance Francis Taylor, Lord Mayor of 
Dublin, who married Janet Shelton ? 

KATHLEEN WaRD. 
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Naytor or CANTERBURY.—Who was the 
wife of Robert Naylor of Canterbury ? 
Their daughter Joan (married 1564) was the 
mother of Richard Boyle, ‘‘ the great Earl 
of Cork.” KATHLEEN WARD. 

Castle Ward, Downpatrick, Ireland. 


Samarrran Society, Lonpon. — What 
were itg objects, and does it still exist ? 
XYLOGRAPHER. 


MeERpoN Manor, Hurstry: J. WHITE.— 
In 1707 Matthew Imber published a small 
book entitled ‘An Abstract of the Customs 
of the Manor of Merdon in the Parish of 
Hursley, County of Southampton.’ It re- 
lates to a lawsuit between the tenants and 
the lord (Oliver Cromwell). ‘‘ The dispute 
about the customs began about 1691, and 
many of the tenants impowered Mr. John 
White as their attorney and _ solicitor ” ; 
and the said Mr. White “ disbursed great 
sums of money in defending the suit.’ 
Sarah was widow and administratrix of 
John White. His origin would be interest- 
oF as he was ancestor of the Rev. William 

ite, who was baptized in that church, 
vicar from 1747 to 1780, and there buried 
in the latter year. According to Foster’s 
‘Alumni Oxon.,’ he was “son of John 
White, gent., and matriculated at Ch. Ch., 
Oxford, 4 July, 1740, aged 16.” Can any 
reader say whence came John White ? 

F. H. 8. 
Romsey. 


MatresE BEEFEATERS.—In The 
trated Times of 16 April, 1859 (vol. viii. 
p. 251), is a paragraph headed ‘ New Corps 
of Maltese Beefeaters.’ It announces that 
the corps has been formed for the employ- 
ment of old deserving soldiers for service 
in the garrison of Malta. 

“The new dress resembles somewhat that 
worn by the imposing gentlemen who conduct 
visitors through the metropolitan fortress, the 
only difference being, that instead of a crown 
on the breast, they have a Maltese cross, in white 
cloth, edged with red. These men will be em- 
ployed in the Governor’s palace at Valetta.’’ 

On the next page is a three-quarter-length 
portrait of one of these Maltese Beefeaters. 

What is the history of this corps ? 

RoBeERT PIERPOINT. 


Ropp Famity.—Can any reader guide 
me to the parentage of John Rodd, who is 
supposed to have been identical with John 
Tremayne Rodd, who married Bridget Hart 
Burnell, née Savery? He lived at Barn- 
staple 1805-15, and migrated to Australia, 
where he died. Partie OSLER. 

45, Great Russell Street, W.C. 


AvuTHORS OF QuoTaTIONS WANTED.—Can 
any one inform me of the name of the 
author of a poem commencing 

Star-trembling Night, mother of songs unsung ? 
I believe it has been written since the year 
1900. T. CHAMBERLIN TIMS. 

6, Parc Bean Terrace, St. Ives, Cornwall. 


He ran a race, but never reached his goal ; 

He shot an arrow, but he missed his aim ; 

And now he lies within a lonely grave 

With no achievement carved above his name. 
R. A. Ports. 


Mayors ELECTED IN CuURCHES.—In 
medieval days the Mayor of Northampton 
appears to have been elected in one of the 
parish churches of the town; and the same 
custom prevailed at Sandwich, Grantham, 
and Boston, and doubtless elsewhere. Can 
any readers give other instances ? And if 
so, how long was the custom kept up ? 

R. M. Serseantson, M.A., F.S.A. 


‘A NarurE.’—For nearly 
seventy years I have been on the look-out 
for a poem descriptive of early rising, its 
pleasures and advantages. I have at last_ 
found it. It is unique, I believe, and was 
printed by C. Whittingham, Chiswick, 
on 12 April, 1814, 53 pp., 8vo. Who wrote 
it? The scene is laid on the banks of the 
Severn, with its “tides’* of ‘‘ mystery.” 
It opens with the lines— 

To mark the progress of the vernal dawn 

From ruddy gleams to universal day, 

What genuine friend of Nature will refuse 

On some auspicious morn to banish sleep 

And climb with me the woody-crested hills ? 

James Hayes, M.R.S.A.I. 

Ennis, 


DRAWBRIDGES STILL IN Use.—The Press 
recently called attention to the fact that 
the drawbridge at Helmingham Hall, Suffolk, 
is raised nightly. Are there other instances ? 
Stone bridges have taken the place of the 
drawbridges at Ightham Mote and Leeds 
Castle, for example, but there may yet 
survive elsewhere in this country draw- 


bridges that are drawn up at sunset. 
F. J. Harpy. 


YorKsHIRE SrmiLEs.—I remember among 
keepers and others in the North Riding some 
forty years ago the similes “ As fierce as a 
maggot,” ‘“‘ Grinning like a weasel in a trap, 
and, of any one “got up” unusually, 
“Looking like a throttled earwig.” Are 
these still common? The expression for 
wishing to be at home was “I wish I had 
our cat by the tail.” H..G. F. 
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TWELVE SURNAME.—I came across some 

Lancashire people recently in Ireland with 

the surname Twelve or Twelves. Is this a 

common name ? R. B—r. 
South Shields. 


Macna Barons.—Is it the fact 
that there is not now living a lineal male 
descendant of any one of the barons who 
signed Magna Charta? I have heard it 
stated. Curiovs. 


HOLDERNESS FAmILIES.—I should be glad 
of information as to whether there is any 
history, either ancient or modern, which 
contains an account of the families of 
Holderness, Yorkshire, and especially any 
mention of the name or family of Pearson, 
Peirson, or Pierson of Hedon or Ryall or 
elsewhere, bearing as arms Az., between 
two pallets wavy ermine three suns in their 
glory ; crest, the sun emerging from clouds, 
or any arms similar to these. H. G...P. 


“LE MERIOLE”’; ‘‘ LE CoLEBREHOUS.”— 
What was a “‘ Meriole,’’ mentioned in the 
: a of Wills,’ 1435, as a sign in West- 
chepe ? 

In 1348 ‘‘ Le Colebrehous’”’ was another 
sign in Bradstret (? Broad Street). What 
was a “Colebrehous” ? See The Topo- 
graphical Record, 1907, vol. iv. p. 99. 

J. HotpEN MacMIcHAEL. 


irs Erymotocy.—In Eng- 
lish the beans which from the shape of the 
pods are often called kidney beans are also 
called French beans. The epithet “‘ French” 
here is simply used in the sense of foreign ; 
the vegetable in question was brought from 
the East, and the Germans call the bean 
“tiirkische,” or more commonly “ wiilsche 
Bohne,” 7.e. foreign bean. But the French 
call it ‘‘faséole,” from the classical Greek 
g¢donAos, Latin phaselus or faselus. Now 
the Latin word phaselus is also used for a 
light boat or skiff, which, according to 
Liddell and Scott, is taken from its likeness 
to the pod of this bean. Littré puts the 
matter the other way, and says: “ Comme 
ddonAos signifie aussi une barque, il est 
probable que ce nom a été donné au fruit & 
cause de sa forme.’ Which, then, is the 
cart, and which the horse, in this derivation ? 
As phaselus in the sense of a boat is found 
only in Latin (Catullus and Horace both 
use it), it would seem probable that Liddell 
and Scott are right. But what is the origin 
of the Greek word ¢danXos is another ques- 
tion. Is it possible that, like “‘ pheasant ”’ 
(Gr. fagtavds), it came from the river Phasis ? 


“THE MAURADEN.”—By a deed of 4 July, 
1558, William Davenport of Chorley, gent., 
anted to Sir Rafe Leycester of Toft in 
heshire the stewardship of his lands in 
Chorley, Werford, and Fulshaw, “ and the 
conduction, governance, and service in 
time of war called The Mauraden, as well of 
him, the said William, and his heirs, as of 
all his tenants.’ This is probably a trans- 
lation of a Latin deed. See Ormerod’s 
‘Cheshire’ (1882), i. 505. 
What is ‘‘ The Mauraden” ? R. S. B. 
1592.— 


PROTECTION FOR BURNING,” 
In the ‘ Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, 
1592,’ is a “* protection for burning ” granted 
to John Good, husbandman of Thorpe, 
Surrey, on certificates given by several 
J.P.s of Surrey, ‘to gather in co.s Surrey 
and Kent.” A reference to the original 
document throws no light upon its nature. 
What was it that John was licensed to gather 
and burn—charcoal ? F. TURNER. 

Egham. 


“ Sraaea Bos-rart WaRNING.”’—I wonder 
if there are any boys in Mid-Derbyshire 
who still play the rousing game which we 
called ‘“‘Stagga bob-tail warning.” was 
playable best on frosty moonlit nights, where 
high hedges and bushes made dark shadows 
in which to hide. The boys divided into 
two equal parties. One half stayed in goal, 
the other went out, and into hiding. After 
an interval the out side had to shout “ Stagga 
bob-tail warning,” upon which the goal party 
went out to seek the others, one of the former 
remaining within a short distance of goal 
to give warning if the out half should attempt 
to rush the goal whilst the in party were 
absent. If the out half were a long time 
before shouting, the in party sang out :— 

Willy, Willy, Walla, 
If yow dunna shout, 
Wey shanna follow— | 
Stagga bob-tail warnin’. 
THos. RATCLIFFE. 
Worksop. 


GopFREY OF BovrtLon AND RasHI.— 
In a volume of essays issued in the late 
sixties the writer mentions Edward Fairfax’s 
translation of Tasso’s poem on this cele- 
brated Crusader. I am specially interested 
both in the poem and in “ Godefroi,” who, 
if tradition does not play us false, is reputed 
to have paid a visit to our great scholar 
Rashi and obtained his benediction before 
setting out for the Holy Land. My father 
was wont to tell me the story, but I have 
never seen it in print. Isit founded on fact ? 


W. T. Lynn. 


M. L. R. BRESLAR. 
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Lanp Orrice: LAND OFFICE BUSINESS.” 
—The ‘N.E.D.’ cites Alexander Hamilton, 
1790. But land offices antedated the Ame- 
Tican Revolution, for The Massachusetts 
Gazette, 7 March, 1774, says: “ Letters 
from London, by way of South-Carolina, 
mention that the land-offices in North- 
America will be opened again.”” The ‘ N.E.D.’ 
further cites a report to Congress in 1882 
as stating that a certain company “ once 
did a land office business in crushing ore.” 
This, however, is unexplained. A “land 
office business’ means a rushing business, 
with allusion to times when the te offices 
had more work to do than could well be 
managed. 

I should be glad of earlier examples, 
accurately dated, under either heading. 

Ricuarp H. THORNTON. 

36, Upper Bedford Place, W.C. 


JoHN Bossom, Cook oF UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE, OxForD.—In Joseph Foster’s 
‘Alumni Oxonienses’ (second series) there 
is the following entry: “John Bossom, 
Cook of University College, privilegiatus 
March 18, 1729/30.” 

Will some one explain what was meant b 
the process here styled “ privilegiatus” ? 
and can any one give me information con- 
cerning the individual, his place of birth, 
his death, marriage, and descendants ? 
He seems to have had in later life some con- 
nexion with Avon Dassett, near Leamington ; 
and he is said to have had three handsome 
daughters—Sarah, Hannah, and Elizabeth. 

Sarah married in September, 1738, the 
Rev. John Prinsep, then a newly fledged 
B.A. of Balliol College, about twenty-one 
years of age, afterwards Vicar of Bicester, 
Oxfordshire, and father of John Prinsep, an 
Alderman of the City of London. Hannah 
is said to have married an Oxford Don of the 
name of Mason. Elizabeth married Henry 
Reeves, the well-known usher and writing- 
master at Harrow School, whose son Fre- 
derick Reeves went to India in the Bombay 
Civil Service in 1781, and upon his return 
to this country settled at East Sheen and 
was a J.P. for Surrey. pr H.. 


St. Cross Hosprrat, WINCHESTER: ITS 
Woopen LecTerN.—Having in vain tried 
to find out the meaning of the wooden lectern 
at St. Cross Hospital, I venture to ask the 
readers of ‘N. & Q.’ to help me. The 
lectern has eagle’s claws webbed, cock’s 
feathers in the wings, and eagle’s body with 
arrot’s beak and cock’s head, the comb 
eing in the shape of a heart. 
A. E, Hupson. 


MacteAy Famity.—I shall be grateful 
if any of your readers can tell me of a history 
of the Macleay family. A book was once 
begun by a bearer of the name in New York, 
I am told. Any information will be gladly 
received. (Miss) JANE REID. 

9, Wilbury Road, Brighton. 


Replies. 


LORD MACAULAY AND W. J. THOMS : 
‘THE DUNCTAD.’ 
(10 S. xi. 165, 215, 293, 354.) 

Sincr my return to England, I have 
looked up the “‘ Grantiana’’ in my posses- 
sion, in the expectation of finding something 
bearing on this question, and I have not been 
disappointed. Col. Grant had preserved 
the correspondence in The Daily News, 
commencing with the issue for 29 Sept., 
1885, in which Mr. Edgar Sanderson’s 
letter appeared; and it contains not only 
his own reply, but a letter from Mr. Edward 
Solly, F.R.S., whose name will be familiar to 
the older readers of ‘N. & Q.’ as that of a 


Y | writer whose knowledge of eighteenth-century 


literature was almost unparalleled. Mr. 
Solly stated that he had heard the story 
from Mr. Thoms himself; but it is un- 
necessary to enter further into this corre- 
spondence, which included another in- 
temperate letter ftom Mr. Sanderson—his 
contention being that Macaulay referred 
only to the complete work published in 
1742, which contained no mention of 
Dryden—as a few days afterwards (17 Oct., 
1885) Mr. Solly published a full account of 
the whole occurrence in the columns of 
‘N. & Q.’ (6S. xii. 301), under the headin 
‘Pope and Dryden.’ I am a little surprise 
that Mr. Francis, whose mind is steeped 
in the traditions of ‘N. & Q.,’ did not 
recollect this extremely valuable and interest- 
ing article. Mr. Solly returned to the 
subject in The Atheneum the following 
week (No. 3026, 24 Oct., 1885) in a lumin- 
ous bibliographical paper entitled ‘ Pope’s 
Dunciad, 1728.’ 

Summarily the question stands thus. 
In the first three issues of the first edition, 
purporting to be ‘Dublin, Printed; Lon- 
don, Reprinted, for A. Dodd,” with the Owl 
frontispiece, 1. 94, Book I. runs— 

And furious D—n foam in Wh—’s rage. 
This was one of the enigmatica! lines with 
which Pope delighted to throw dust into 
people’s eyes, as D—n might be taken 


to apply equally to a great poet, Dryden, or 


| “ 
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an insignificant pamphleteer, Dunton. In 
the next issue, which was the Dublin edition 
that Thoms had in his pocket during his 
conversation with Macaulay, the names were 
printed in full— 

And furious Dryden foam in Wharton’s rage. 

In the next three 1728 issues, one of which 
has “Second Edition” on the title-page 
and the two others “ Third Edition,” the 
line is again altered— 

And furious D—s foam in W—y’s rage. 

In March, 1729, there appeared in quarto 
the first authorized or “ variorum”’ edition 
of “The Dunciad, With the Prolegomena 
of Scriblerus,” which was quickly followed 
by an edition in octavo. In both these 
issues the line was changed to— 


And all the Mighty Mad in Dennis rage, 
to which was appended the following note :— 

“This verse in the surreptitious editions stood 
thus, And furious D— foam, é&c., which, in that 
printed in Ireland, was unaccountably fill’d up 
with the great name of Dryden.” 

This note was repeated in the subsequent 
editions until in that of 1733 it was finally 
struck out. 

In the course of this inquiry, I looked 
through my ‘ Dunciads,’ and comparing them 
with the descriptions given in Elwin and 
Courthope’s edition of Pope’s ‘ Works,’ 
vol. iv. pp. 299-311, I have made a few 
notes, which may be of use, should any one 
hereafter undertake the Herculean task 
of compiling a bibliography of Pope. To 
begin with the first variorum edition of 1729, 
which was the earliest with the Ass vignette, 
Mr. Thoms was at first under the impression 
that the octavo issue had been printed from 
the same types as the quarto, as the same 
mistakes occurred in both; e.g., in Book I. 
1. 6, both the quarto and octavo read— 

Still Dunce second reigns like Dunce the first, 
the word “the” before ‘‘second” being 
omitted in both. I find, however, on com- 
paring the two issues, that in the quarto 
there is a note of interrogation after the 
word ‘“‘ first,’”? while in the octavo there is a 
full stop. Two “literals” will be found in 
both issues— 

My Henley’s periods, or my Blackmore’s numbers 
(Book II. 1. 340), 

and 
The sick’ning Stars fade off the a’therial plane* 
(Book ILI. 1. 342), 


* In the octavo this line is printed 

_ The sick’ning stars fade off the a’therial plain— 
which is an additional ged that the Dublin 
edition was copied from the quarto, as it prints 
“Stars” with a capital. 


where “ a’therial’’ should read ztherial.’’ 
In the next edition the line reads 


The sick’ning Stars fade off th’ etherial plain. 


Mr. Thoms says that in one copy seen by 
him the Index is followed on the opposite 
page by ‘Addenda. M. Scriblerus Lectori.’ 

have two copies of the quarto, in one of 
which this extra leaf occurs. It was pro- 
bably printed off separately, after the main 
body of the edition had got into circulation. 
In my copy of the octavo the separate leaf 
of ‘ Addenda,’ noted at p. 304 of Elwin and 
Courthope, vol. iv., also occurs. 

At p. 311 of Elwin and Courthope, Col. 
Grant describes a Dublin edition (G*), 
which he says is an exact reprint of the quarto. 
On examining my copy of this issue, I find 
that this statement is substantially correct, 
there being a note of interrogation at the 
end of 1. 6 of Book J., and 1. 342 of Book ITI. 
also reads “a’therial”?; but 1. 340 of 
Book II. is printed correctly, ‘‘ Henley” 
instead of “‘ Henley.” 

Mr. Thoms notes three varieties of the 
edition ‘‘ Printed for Lawton Gilliver,’’ which 
he marks H, one of which has the Ass 
frontispiece, another the Owl, and the third 
both, the Owl in one copy preceding the 
First Book, and in another the Second. 
I have copies of all three issues, the Owl 
in the third preceding the Second Book. 
It is, as Mr. Thoms shows, a re-engraved 
plate, as the inscriptions on the pile of books 
vary from those in previous editions, and 
are identical with those in subsequent ones ; 
but he failed to notice that it is not the 
insertion of a frontispiece plate, as on the 
recto of the plate is printed a half-title, 
‘The Dunciad.’ This half-title is never 
found when the Owl is used as a frontis- 
piece. I may also add that in the copy with 
the Ass frontispiece there is found the very 
rare cancelled leaf, pp. 189, 190, together 
with the substituted leaf. 

With regard to Mr. Thoms’s edition I, 
which with the exception of the title-page, 
and the absence of two pages of errata, is 
identical with edition H, Mr. Thoms points 
out, inter alia, that on p. 182, 1. 26, in the 
word “length,” the g has dropped. As a 
matter of fact, however, it is the ¢ that has 
dropped, and not the g. 

To the description of edition K it should 
be added that it ends witha leaf with 8 lines 
of errata on recto, 

Lastly, there may be noted a variation in 
the title-page of the Fourth Book, which 
is not recorded by Elwin and Courthope. 
It will be seen from the description given 
in that book that the title-page of the second 
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edition is identical with that of the first 
In both cases it is preceded by a half-title 
and is followed by an address ‘To the 
Reader.’ Ihave acopy of this second edition 
which, so far as the text is concerned, is 
identical with that containing ‘The New 
Dunciad’ title. It bears, however, the 
following title :— 

The | Dunciad : | Book the Fourth. | By Mr. Pope, 
FB the Illustrations of Scriblerus, | and | Notes 
ariorum. | The Second Edition. | London, | 
Printed for T. Cooper at the Globe in Pater-noster 

Row. | MDcCxLII. 

There is no half-title or address ‘To the 
Reader.’ It seems to me probable that the 
title-page sheet of the first edition may have 
been overprinted, and supplied, so far as it 
went, to copies of the second edition. 
When it became exhausted, the new title- 
page which I have given above was struck 
off on a single leaf, and the remaining con- 
tents of the sheet cancelled. 

W. F. 


Donna Maria or Spain: EMANUEL, 
Kine or Porrucat (10 S. xii. 47, 91).— 
Emanuel (Manoel) the Fortunate, King of 
Portugal, married three times :— 

1. In 1497 Isabel, eldest daughter of 
Ferdinand the Catholic and Isabel, and 
widow of Alphonso, Prince or Infant of 
Portugal, heir to the throne, second cousin 
to Emanuel. 

2. In 1500 Mary (Maria), third daughter 
of Ferdinand and Isabel. 

3. In 1519 Eleonora, daughter of Philip 
of Austria and his wife Johanna, second 
daughter of Ferdinand and Isabel. The 
Emperor Charles V. was Eleonora’s brother. 

1. By Isabel (died 1498) Emanuel had one 
son, Michael (1498-1500). 

2. By Mary (died 1517) he had seven sons 
and three daughters, viz., John (1502-57) ; 
Isabel (1503-39) ; Beatrix (1504-38) ; Lewis 
(1506-55) ; Ferdinand (1507-34) ; Alphonso 
(1509-40) ; Henry (1512-80) ; Edward (1515- 
1540); Mary and Anthony, who both died 
in 

3. By Eleonora (died 1558) he had Charles, 
who died in infancy (1521), and Mary, who 
died unmarried in 1578. 

Emanuel died 1521. Eleonora his widow 
married Francis I., King of France, 1530. 

Of Emanuel and Mary’s children John III. 
was King; Isabel married the Emperor 
Charles V.; Beatrix married Charles III., 
Duke of Savoy; Lewis was Duke of Beja 
and Constable of Portugal; Alphonso was 
Archbishop of Lisbon and Cardinal ; Henry 
was Cardinal and King in succession to 


Sebastian, grandson of John III, (Sebastian 
was killed in battle at Alcazar in Morocco, 
1578); Edward was Duke of Guimaraens 
and Constable of Portugal, and had, besides 
two other children, a daughter Catherine 
(by his wife Isabel, daughter of James, 
Duke of Braganza), who married John, 
Duke of Braganza: their grandson John IV., 
King of Portugal and Duke of Braganza, 
was the father of Catherine of Braganza, 
wife of Charles II., King of England. 

See ‘ Royal Genealogies,’ by James Ander- 
son, 1732; ‘Genealogic Tables,’ by 
William Betham, 1795; and ‘ Lavoisne’s 
Complete Genealogical, Historical, Chrono- 
logical, and Geographical Atlas,’ 3rd ed., 
1822. I have given the Christian names 
as they are spelt in the books above named. 

T notice that Mason (p.91) attributes 
only six sons to Mary (Maria). Perhaps 


he omitted Anthony, who died young. 
Should not ‘Catholic Kings” (¢bed.) be 
“Catholic King” ? 


RoBERT PIERPOINT. 


“Tae Ivery,” Locat Name 
(10 S. xi. 385).—No answer having been 
given to the Rev. A. L. MayHew’s question 
on the meaning of the place-name “ The 
Ivery” at Wroughton, I wrote to him de- 
scribing the locality of “The Ivery,” and 
pointing out that his suggested derivation 
of the name from the Latin form of the 
Old French iverie, namely, Equaria, a place 
for breeding horses, was not applicable 
to the field in question. 

I have his permission to make use of his 
answer, which is as follows :— 

“Since I wrote my note in ‘N. & Q.’on the 
etymology of ‘Ivery,’ I have consul at the 
Bodleian Anderson’s ‘Genealogical History of the 
House of Ivery,’ published in 1742. I have found in 
this book evidence that the manor of Eleombe was 
for more than two centuries one of the manors be- 
longing to the Lovel family. I think there can be 
no po Me that the name The Ivery’ must be con- 
nected with the former owners of the land.” 

Mr. MayHeEw also says :— 

“The formsof the word, namely, Briaco, Ibreio, 
or Ivry, show me that the place-name cannot 
derived, as I suggested, from iverie, a stud farm, 
but is simply the rench form of the old Romano- 
Celtic (Gaulish) name Ebriacum or Briacum. I beg, 
therefore, to withdraw my suggestion.” 

The facts relating to the place may be 
briefly described here. “The Ivery” at 
Ellendune, alias Wroughton, is part of the 
ancient hill fort or dun of Ella, famous for 
the decisive battle at which Egbert, King 
of Wessex, defeated Beornwulf, King _of 
Mercia, in 823. The field, together with 
the church, churchyard, &c., is actually 
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inside the fort, which stands on a promontory 
overlooking the valley of the Thames and 
the Mercian frontier. 

This land, part of Eleombe manor, was 
held by the Lovels for about 200 years. 
One of them, William Lovel de Yvry, was 
oneof the barons at King John’s corona- 
tion. Early in King John’s reign Maud, 
wife of William Lovel, endowed the monks 
of Ivry with revenues from Minster Lovel 
(Oxon). A pension from Elyndon Church 
was applied to the same purpose, and is 
recorded in Pope Nicholas’s Taxatio under 
‘Ecclesia de Elindone’ as ‘‘ Pensic mona- 
chorum de Briace in eadem,” 2/.; and in 
Tanner’s ‘Notitia Monastica’ we read 


concerning Minster Lovel :— 


“The church of this place being given to the 
Abbey of St. Mary de Ibreio or Ivry by Maud, the 
wife of William Lovel, before 8 Johannis, it became 
an alien priory of Benedictine Monks, cell to that 
foreign monastery, which after the suppression of 
— was granted to Eaton College. 


These facts show the connexion of Ellen- 
dune Church and land inside the dun or hill 
fort with the family of the Lovels and with 
the Abbey of Ivry in Normandy. Possibly 
it was “The Ivery”’ itself that supplied 
the tax paid from “ Elindone to Briaco.” 

T. Story MASsKELYNE. 


“ PenNnywortH” (10 S. xi. 487).—In 
common —_— are many expressions of 
good and bad “ pennyworths”’ in relation 
to bargains. Children all know where they 
can get the best and biggest ‘‘ penn’orths,” 
and also where “ penn’orths ” are ‘“skinchy.” 
Of the sayings there are “ Hey’s browt 
his penn’orths to a bad market”; ‘“‘Shoo’ll 
get her penn’orths if shoo marries him” 
—e man with not an over-good reputa- 
tion; and “ Th’ penn’orth turned out a 
bad ha’porth.” On the other hand, ‘“ Ah 
tonn’d ma penn’orth intow tup-pence ” 
when a deal has resulted well. A “‘ penn- 
orth” in the way of a good or bad bargain 
is still in pretty common use. One speakin 
of losses and crosses says: ‘‘ Ah should like 
aw my penn’orths agen.” 


Tuos. RATcLiFFE. 
Worksop. 


Leapen Ficures (10 S. xii. 28).—If Mr. 
ALEecK ABRAHAMS will look in the Archewo- 
logical Journal, vol. xlv., 1888, he will find 
an article entitled ‘English Ornamental 
Lead Work.’ This may give him the infor- 
mation he requires. 

ALFRED SypNnEy Lewis. 

Library, Constitutional Club, W.C. 


£| beside a tributary of the river Idle. 


VintNERS’ Company (10 S. xii. 30).—In 
‘The Boy’s Own Annual,’ vol. vi., 1884, 
there is an article on the Vintners’ Company. 

ALFRED SyDNEY LEwiIs. 

Library, Constitutional Club, W.C. 


Tue Eet-Pir (10 S. xii. 26, 93).— 
Halfway up Holborn Hill, on the right-hand 
side when one was coming from the City, in 
the forties and early fifties (7.e., long before 
the Viaduct and its approaches were built) 
there stood a popular pie-shop, also cele- 
brated for its soup. In one of the windows 
that flanked the entrance doorway was dis- 
played a card upon which was printed in 
large letters :-— 

A la mode Soup, 

and no flies. 

Fourpence a basin. 
I remember that, as a lad, I used to wonder 
what kind of soup that defined as “a la 
mode”? really was. 

In those days one of the most popular 
eel-pie resorts in North London was (as 
the sign stretched across the gables read) 
“The Highbury Sluice House Tavern,’” 
more generally known as “The Sluice 
House.” This was situated close by the 
bank of the New River, just at the termina- 
tion of the public way by the side of the 
latter, field paths leading direct to Hornsey 
Wood House. There, in sylvan arbours, 
lining three sides of a tree-shaded lawn, 
which was enclosed immediately in front of 
the modest hostel, delicious eel-pies—“ all 
hot ”—were consumed by numerous appre- 
ciative visitors, the majority of whom had 
strolled out of town purposely to enjoy them. 

Harry 

Fair Park, Exeter. 


Correspondents on the subject of old- 
time eel-pie shops may like to know of a 
once well-known establishment in Notting- 
hamshire, on one of the coaching-roads, As 
a matter of fact, the Ordnance maps still 
show “ Old Eel-Pie House,” 2} miles N.W- 
from Tuxford, on the Great North 7 

e 
spot is well known in county history as 
Merrils Bridge.’ In July, 1667, the place 
was of sufficient standing to afford hos- 
pitality to Dr. Cosin, Bishop of Durham, 
when on a journey to London. He is re- 
corded as having called there “ to water his 
coach horses,” and to treat himself to “3 
eele pyes,”’ for which he paid 2s, 6d. (Surtees 
Soc. Pub., vol. Iv. p. 351). Thoresby 
several times in his diary mentions “the 
noted Eel-Pie House,” which he records 
passing on 20 Feb., 1683, 14 May, 1695, 
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28 Dec., 1708, and 17 Feb., 1709. On the 
latter two occasions he complains of the state 
of the roads, which he describes as “ danger- 
ous as well as troublesome.”’ 

On 11 Nov., 1717, James Fretwell noted 
in his diary :— 

“We breakfasted at Bawtry, where I had an 
opportunity of seeing some of our relations from 
thaithey, it being the fair-day. William Ward 
went with us on the way to London as far as the 
Eel-Pye House; but my father went with us to 
Newark, and there tarried all night.’—Surtees 
Society, vol. lxv. p. 191. 

A. STAPLETON, 

Nottingham. 


ABBOTS OF EvesHaAM (10 8S. xii. 28, 78).— 
A large brass has recently been placed in 
All Saints’ Church, Evesham, containing a 
list of fifty-five Abbots of Evesham; and 
a full list of their names may be found in the 
admirable ‘Notes and Queries’ column of 
The Evesham Journal. The date of this 
list is 9 Jan., 1909; but a number of very 
interesting references to the abbots will be 
found passim in the weekly column. 

I may say that the list given in the brass 
above mentioned does not correspond with 
the names of the fifteenth, seventeenth, and 
nineteenth abbots given by W. C. B. in his 
reply. According to the brass, these are 
respectively Kynelm, Ebba, and Edwin ; but 
I have no means of knowing which statement 
is correct. Howarp 8. PEARSON. 


In my list of fifty-eight abbots No. 15 is 
Kynelme, No. 16 Kynach, No. 17 Ebba, 
and No. 18 Kynath. 

The origin of the name Kynoch, as 
indicated in Chambers’s ‘ Twentieth-Cen- 
tury Dictionary,’ p. 1158, appears to be from 
kenn or ceann (Gael.)=a head, and auch or 
och=a field. J. K. 

Haywards Heath. 


FIFTEENTH-CENTURY ENGLISH POEM IN 
WetsH MetTrRE (10 S. xi. 367).—When 
writing the note at the above reference I 
was unaware of the fact, which I have since 
discovered, that this poem had been pub- 
lished, with a copy of it in English spelling, 
by Dr. Furnivall, under the title ‘ An Early 
English Hymn to the Virgin....and a 
Welshman’s Phonetic Copy of It,’ in the 
Miscellanies of the English Dialect Society, 
March, 1880. The two texts there printed 


are taken respectively from Hengwrt MSS. | g: 


479 (English) and 294 (Welsh phonetic 
copy), whereas the text given in * Gwaith 
Barddonol Howel Swrdwal a’i Fab Ieuan,’ 
p. 32 ff., is from B.M. Add. MS. 14866, with 
variants from Hengwrt MS, 294. To Furni- 


vall’s edition are added notes on the Welsh 
copy by A. J. Ellis. It should, however, 
be pointed out that the implication con- 
tained in Dr. Furnivall’s title, that the 
hymn was of English origin, is probably 
inaccurate; the fact that the poem is in 
Welsh “strict metre” makes it practically 
certain that it was, as stated in the B.M. MS., 
the work of a Welshman. H. I. B. 


“ Marruew, Marx, AND JOHN” 
(10 S. xii. 47, 95)—Mr. TuHos, RatTcLiFFE 
(p. 95) has a last line which looks like the 

enultimate of a version known in West 

Veolabies some forty years ago. I cannot 
remember the whole wording exactly. There 
were many variants, and I think they were 
all frowned upon by “ proper” parents as 
being Popish, but kept alive by nursemaids. 
I think they all led up to one of two termina- 
tions, one of which was 

If I should die before I wake, 

I pray the Lord my soul to take ; 
while the last line of the other was 

I pray the Lord my soul to keep. 


This is probably the line missing from Mr. 
RATCLIFFE’S version. 
H. SNowpEn WarRD. 
Hadlow, Kent. 


In the version of my youth the watching 
and praying belonged to the angels, not 
to the Evangelists. The lines ran thus :— 

Four corners to my bed, 

Four angels round my head ; 

One to watch and one to pray, 
And two to bear my soul away 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, 
Bless the bed that I lie on. 

Another riming prayer for bedtime was 

(and perhaps still is) :— 
Now I lay me down to ye 
I pray the Lord my soul to keep ; 
And if I die before I wake, 

; I pray the Lord my soul to take. 

I believe the right reading was 
And if I die and ne’er awake, 

but the other was the popular version. 

E. Lioyp. 


This is one of the hardy perennials of 
‘N. & Q.’ See 158. vi. 480; xi. 206, 474 ; 
xii. 90, 135; 7 S. viii. 208, 275, 414, 494. 
The late E. McC— (Mr. Edgar McCulloch) 
ave a French version of the charm, and 


Miss R. H. Busk added that it was known 
over the greater part of Europe. Halliwell- 
Phillipps’s ‘ Nursery Rhymes,’ 1843, p. 130, 
may with advantage be consulted. 


W. F. PripEavx. 
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Farnese Arms (10 8. xii. 87).—In Mrs. 
Bury Palliser’s ‘ Historic Devices, Badges, 
and War - Cries,’ 1870, p. 100, is the 
following foot-note: ‘‘The Farnese arms 
are Or, six fleurs de lis azure, three, two, 
and one.’ This note concerns a descrip- 
tion of one of the devices of Cardinal Ales- 
sandro Farnese (died 1589), grandson of 
Paul III. This device was an arrow pierc- 
ing the centre of a target with the motto 
BaAA ovrws, throw or shoot thus (Homer, 
‘ Tliad,’ viii. 282). 

“ As all eyes were turned upon him, he meant to 
show that he should have one mark or end in view, 
and pursue it with a steady aim, neither diverting 
from his course nor acting by chance.” 

On p. 101 is a figure of the device—a 
round target fixed on the face of a round 
tower, which stands on a rock. An arrow, 
about twice as long as the tower is high, has 
its point in the centre of the target ; in the 
background are water, land, and sky; in 
the right-hand top corner the motto BadA 
ovrws-in capital letters, of course without 
accents, &c. Mrs. Palliser adds (p. 100) :— 

‘Cardinal Farnese also saying that in the first 

year of his cardinalate fortune had been propitious 
to him, even in his most secret wishes, Giovio gave 
him for device a blank paper, with the motto, Votis 
subseribent fata secundis, ‘The fates will promote 
fortunate vows,’ which device the Cardinal had 
embroidered upon his portiére.” 
Giovio stands, I think, for Paolo Giovio, 
Vescovo di Nocera, author of ‘ Dialogo 
delle Imprese Militari ed Amorose,’ Lyon, 
1555 and 1559 (see ibid., p. 3, and Brunet’s 
‘Manuel ’). 

Mrs. Palliser gives also the devices of 
Alessandro Farnese, Pope Paul IIT. ; Ales- 
sandro Farnese, third Duke of Parma; 
Bertoldo Farnese; Orazio Farnese, Duke 
of Castro; and Ottavio Farnese, second 
Duke of Parma. ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


_ The arms of Farnese are not those ques- 
tioned by Mr. RosentHat, They are Or, six 
fleurs-de-lis azure, 

St. BADDELEY. 


Dr. Woodward in his treatise on ‘ Ecclesi- 
astical Heraldry,’ published in 1894, de- 
scribes the Farnese arms as Or, six fleurs- 
de-lis azure, 3, 2, 1. (This coat has a 
bordure on the monument in the church of 
the Ara Ceeli.) CHARLES GORDON, 

Cambridge. 


Cuavcer : “ Srrotur ” ‘ THE REEVE’s 
Tag’ (10 xii. 90)—Surely Wright’s 
assertion is merely a bad guess. By 

Strothir”” I suppose that Strother is 
really meant, and not Langstrothdale at all. 
Being from home, I cannot quote my note 


upon the line ; but I do not understand upon 
what principle that note is to be disregarded 
as being non-existent. I expressly discuss 
the dialect. Watter W. SKEAT. 


Mr. Gollancz has pointed out that the 
Strother family of Northumberland, famous 
in the fourteenth century, was a branch of 
the Strothers of Castle Strother in Glendale, 
to the west of Wooler, and that the chief 
member of this northern branch seems 
to have been Alan the younger, who died in 
1381, and was father of a John de Strother. 
In the tale scholar John swears appro- 
priately by St. Cuthbert. A. R. Bay ey. 


Loar FORETELLING DEATH (10 8. 
xii. 88).—The notion regarding the hollow 
loaf which obtains in Pembrokeshire is 
precisely the reverse of that already men- 
tioned under this heading. Down there they 
say it foretells a birth. More than that, 
they say, ‘Mrs. Baker is going to have a 
child.” Sr. Crain BADDELEY, 

Painswick, Glos. 


Some years ago an old lady, a native of 
Penshurst, Kent, explained to me that a 
“ very big hole”’ in a loaf of bread signified 
that the owner would shortly lose by death 
a near relative; but that if the hole were 
but a ‘‘ medium-sized” one, the relative 
would be a distant one. This is the only 
occasion that I have heard anything similar 
to the superstition mentioned by Mr. 
JENNINGS. There is, however, a superstition 
in this part of Kent that to buy a hollow 


loaf brings bad luck. 
R. VauGHAaN GOWER. 
Ferndale Lodge, Tunbridge Wells. 


In Yorkshire and Lincolnshire a hollow 
in a loaf is called a grave, and is held to 
signify death. It is unlucky to place a loaf 
upon the table upside down. H. A. 


I have met with this superstition in South 
Notts and on the Derbyshire — — 


GAINSBOROUGH, ARCHITECT, ¢. 1 300 (10 S. 
xi. 449 ; xii. 18, 93).— The following passage 
occurs in Adam Stark’s ‘ History of Gains- 
burgh,’ London, 1817, p. 140 :— 

“Richard de Gaynisburgh.—It is probable he is 
the same person, then _stiled Richard de 
Stow, with whom the Dean and Chapter of Lincoln, 
in 1306, contracted ‘to attend to, and employ other 
masons under him, for the new work; at which 
time, the new additional east-end, as well as ths 
upper parts of the great tower and the transepts, 
were done. He contracted to do the plain work 
by measure, and the fine carved work and image 
by the day.’” Ww. 8 
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irs Erymoroey (10 S. xii. 
64, 111).—I hardly think it necessary to 
derive this word from an imaginary Turkish 
kafvé, as the ordinary word, gahveh, which 
belongs to Persia as well as Turkey, suffi- 
ciently accounts for the English coffee, 
French café, and German Kaffee. Nor do I 
quite understand why Sir James Murray 
and Mr. James Priarr should transliterate 
the Arabic word as gahwah and the Turkish 
as kahveh. The Turks have not changed the 
initial letter of the word, known amongst 
Anglo-Indian munshis as the ‘‘ round q@f.” 
It is found in the Turki language as well as 
in the Arabic. Mr. Piatt would not, I 
fancy, pronounce the word gard, black, as if 
it were Curragh, which an untutored ear 
might think it resembled. 

It may, however, be pointed out that the 

European languages did get one form of the 
name directly from the Arabic gahwah. 
For the history of the word Yule and Bur- 
nell’s ‘Hobson-Jobson’ is perhaps more 
satisfactory than the ‘N.E.D.’ We find, 
for instance, Chaoua in 1598, Cahoa in 1610, 
Cahue in 1615; while Sir Thomas Herbert 
(1638) expressly states that “they drink 
[in Persia]....above all the rest, Coho or 
Copha: by Turk and Arab called Caphe 
and Cahua.’’ Here the Persian, Turkish, 
and Arabic pronunciations are clearly differ- 
entiated. There is another witness to the 
Anglo-Arabié pronunciation whose evidence 
was not available when the ‘N.E.D.’ and 
‘Hobson-Jobson’ articles were written. 
This is John Jourdain, a Dorsetshire sea- 
man, whose Diary was printed by the 
Hakluyt Society in 1905 under the able 
editorship of Mr. William Foster. On 
28 May, 1609, he records that 
“in the afternoone wee departed out of Hatch [Al- 
Hauta, the capital of the Lahej district near Aden], 
and travelled untill three in the morninge, and then 
wee rested in the plaine fields untill three the next 
daie, neere unto a cohoo howse in the desert.” 
— June the party, travelling from Hippa 
(Ibb), 
in the mountaynes, our camells being wearie> 
and our selves little better. This mountain is 
called Nasmarde [Nakil Sumara], where all the 
cohoo grows.” 
Further on was 
‘*a little village, where there is sold cuhoo and 
fruite. The seeds of this cohoo is a greate marchan- 
dize, for it is carried to grand Cairo and all other 
places of Turkey, and to the Indias.” 

It may, however, be mentioned that another 
sailor, William Revett, in his Journal (1609) 
says, referring to Mocha, that ‘‘ Shaomer 
Shadli [Shaikh ‘Ali bin ‘Omar esh-Shadili] 
was the fyrst inventour for drynking of 


coffe, and therefor had in esteemation.’’ 
This rather looks as if on the coast of Arabia, 
and in the mercantile towns, the Persian 
pronunciation was in vogue; whilst in the 
interior, where Jourdain travelled, the 
Englishman reproduced the Arabic. The 
passage from Revett is of interest, as it is 
apparently the earliest instance of a pro- 
nunciation that approximates to modern 
English, though doubt if the worthy 
mariner, in entering the word in his log, 
was influenced by the abstruse principles of 
phonetics enunciated by Mr. V. CHarro- 
pApHYyAyA. Edward ‘Terry (1616), like 
Evelyn in his Balliol days (1637), spells the 
word coffee, as we do at the present day. 
W. F. Pripeavx. 


Winpows FROM CHURCH AT TRIER (10 8. 
xii. 109).—By a curious coincidence MR. 
F. S. EpEn’s inquiry appears on the opposite 
page to that on which I ask for information 
about Edmund, Baron de Harold. The 
letters of the Baron’s which I have are five 
addressed to Thomas Astle, and in the 
second of them (Dusseldorf, 6 Aug., 1779) 
are the following words :— 

“JT have got you an Entire Window with 
excellent figures, and when I get some more that. 
has been promis’d me I will send them to you care- 
fully pack’d up.” 

Later De Harold wrote to the same cor- 
respondent (‘‘ Dusseldorf, le [ ] 8bre, 
1780’) :— 

“T take the Liberty of writing to you by the 
bearer, Mr. Rohan, a young gentleman who has 
studied painting here for some time; he has been so 
obliging as to furnish me with a method [of] sending 
you two Cases, in one of which are two pair of large 

horns, and in the other some painted glass. 
should [ha]ve sent them long since, but as 1 was 
in daily expectation of getting some excellent 
yainted glass from a Monastry here I postpon’d 
sae Day to Day. I have not been successful yet 
do not as yet despair of getting them. I shewed 
them to Mr. Rohan who admired them, and thinks 
they are worthy of more Care and your acceptance, 
consequently shall use every endeavour to procure 
them for you.” 
Thomas Astle—an antiquary of some import- 
ance in his day—seems to have been in- 
terested in stained glass, for the first of 
these letters, though dealing with much else, 
is endorsed “ Painted glass.’ He had 4 
great friend in George Cressener, who was 
for some years at Bonn as “ British Minister 
Plenipotentiary to the Electors of Ments, 
Triers, Cologne, and the Circle of Westphalia,” 
and it is possible that he, through Cressener, 
obtained possession of the glass in question. 
I have about seventy of Cressener’s letters 
to Astle (1771-80), but have not noticed in 
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them any references such as those in the 
letters of Baron de Harold. 
WALTER JERROLD. 
Hampton-on-Thames. 


A notable instance of foreign windows in 
English churches is in the chancel of Ashtead 
Church, Surrey. Joun A. RANDOLPH. 


Joun Ketsatt, Mayor or Curster (10 
8. xi. 487).—My copy of ‘ Magna Britannia,’ 
“vol. ii. part ae. Lysons’s ‘ Cheshire,’ 
1810, formerly belonged to Matthew Gregson, 
who added to it much printed matter, many 
illustrations, many coats of arms, drawn 
and coloured presumably by himself, and a 
good deal of manuscript. 

At the beginning of the volume is a list 
of Mayors and Sheriffs of Chester, 1719-1821, 
not, I think, in Gregson’s handwriting. The 
Mayor in 1767 is here called Thomas (not 
John) Kelsall. I give this for what it is 
worth. 

In Lysons’s ‘ Cheshire ’ is the following :— 

“The Earl of Bridgwater, Lord Brackley’s son, 
sold his estate at Dodleston, to Richard Kelsall, Esq., 
of Trafford ; it is now the property of John Glegg, 
Esy., of Withington, who married Bridget, daughter 
and heiress of the late John Kelsall, Esq.”—P. 651. 
Following p. 356 Gregson has inserted a leaf 
of coats of arms drawn, &c., no doubt by 
himself. Among them is that of Kelsall 
of Kelsall. For the references to Kelsall 
in Lysons see the indexes. 

A Roger Kelsal (Cheshire) was admitted 
a pensioner of Jesus College, Cambridge, 
1 July, 1659 (see The Palatine Note-book for 
1883, z.¢., vol. iii. p. 267) The list in which 
he appears is taken from Cole’s MSS., 
vol. xix., in the British Museum (Add. MS. 
5, 820). 

One Reginald Kelsall was a seat-holder 
at Ashton - upon - Mersey Parish Church, 
8 March, 1742 (Palatine Note-book, ibid., 
p. 235). ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


Kerry’s ‘ St. Lawrence’s Municipal Church 
at Reading, Berks,’ p. 168, has copy of the 
will of Henry Kelsall (Somerset House, 
Reg. Vox, fo. 5), dated 12 Nov., 1493. In 
addition to property in Reading, the testator 
mentions two tenements in the town of 
Southampton, pasture in the Isle of Wight, 
&c. He had brothers Thomas and Roger, 
and sisters Margaret Bosden, Jonett Swyn- 
ton, and Elizabeth, wife of Thomas Madok 
of Knottesford. After enumerating be- 
quests of 6s. 8d. each to twenty-two churches, 
he bequeaths 20s. to the parish church of 
Knottesford. Also :— 

“Twill and charge that a Tenour bell, to be made 
according to the iiij bells that now hange in the 


Stepyll of Saynte Lawrence churchof Reding, to 
the some of,” &c., 


to be called ‘‘ Henry, the bell of Iesu.” 
In 1498-9 the following record occurs :— 


“Itm. payed for halowyng of the grete bell namyd 
Harry, vi‘. viii’.” 

Another member of the family occurs in 
1503/4 :— 

**Rec. of Randall Kelsall for wast of torchis at 
ye yer mynd of Harry Kelsall, x‘. ” 

1517. ‘‘In the grave of Rand. Kelsalls moder, vii*. 
(No charge for the belli.) 

1528. ‘* For the knell of Randall Kelsall, nil.” 


Mr. Kerry remarks that the remission of 
the ringing fee would seem to indicate that 
Randall was a very near relative, if not the 
son, of Henry, although he is not once named 
in the will of the latter. 

According to Coates (‘ History of Reading,’ 
Appendix), Henry Kelsall and William 
Erne were elected to Parliament in 1483. 

R. J. FYNMORE. 

Sandgate, Kent. 


Castor Ort (10 8. xi. 406).—If C. C. B. 
is correct in thinking that, with the exception 
of Fraser’s account in the unidentified 
“Medical Essays of London,’’ Canvane’s 
‘ Dissertation on the Oleum Palme Christi ’ 
is the earliest treatise on castor oil, it is 
important to ascertain its date of publica- 
tion. The second edition, London, 1769, 
is dated; but the first edition, Bath, is 
not dated. Following the British Museum 
Catalogue, C. C. B. states that “ the date of 
his treatise is 1766." On the other hand, in 
the ‘N.E.D.’ the treatise is assigned to 
1746. The statement on p. 81, ‘In the 
Influenza, that was epidemical in the year 
1762, this medicine, taken twice a week, with 
sufficient diluting, was of excellent service,” 
proves that the treatise could not have 
been printed before 1762. No doubt 
the true date is 1764, for its publica- 
tion is noted in The Magazine 
for Sept., 1764 (xxxiii. 488); while there 
is a long notice, with extracts, in The 
Gentleman’s Magazine for Feb., 1765 (xxxv. 
61-5). In the latter is also reproduced the 
illustration of ‘The Palma Christi, or 
Ricinus Americanus, commonly call’d the 
Castor Plant.’ In The Gentleman’s Magazine 
for April, 1770, will also be found * Obser- 
vations on the Use of Castor Oil,’ signed 
“Humanus,” a physician who had re- 
sided in the West Indies. 

ALBERT MATTHEWS. 

Boston, U.S. 
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MEcHANICAL RoapD CARRIAGES: TIMOTHY 
BURSTALL (10 S. xi. 305, 374, 431, 498; xii. 
31, 96).—Timothy Burstall was associated 
with John Hill of Greenwich in letters patent 
of 1825 and 1826, and in the production 
of a steam carriage at Leith. In the first 
patent Burstall is stated to have been 
formerly of Bankside, Southwark, but to be 
now of Leith. In a patent of 1838 his 
address is given as “late of Leith, now of 
Bristol.” 
The steam carriage of Burstall and Hill 
is dealt with in ‘The History and Develop- 
ment of Steam Locomotion on Common 
Roads,’ by W. Fletcher, 1891; in ‘ Motor- 
Cars and the Application of Mechanical 
Power to Road Vehicles,’ by the present 
writer ; and in other works. Contemporary 
accounts will be found in The Mechanic's 
Magazine, The Register of Arts, and Edin- 
burgh Philosophical Journal (vol. xiii. p. 349). 
See also E. Galloway’s ‘ History and Pro- 
ress of the Steam Engine,’ 1829, and L. 
Frebert’s ‘The Engineer and Mechanic’s 


Encyclopedia,’ 1836. Ruys JENKINS. 


BALLOONS AND Fiyrna Macuines (10 S. 
xii. 106).—The third line of the fourth verse 
of ‘ The Balloon,’ 

And fed with pure Achor, Camelon’s light fare, 
should surely be 

And fed with pure Jchor, chameleon’s light fare. 


The chameleon was popularly supposed to 
live upon air. NortH Mipianp. 


SEYNT-PRO-SEYNT,” A WINE: SAINT- 
PourgaIn (108. viii. 48; xii. 76).—It may 
be worth noting that there are, or were, 
one canton, one town, and two villages or 
hamlets bearing the name “ Saint-Pourgain ” 
in the department of Allier: see ‘ Dic- 
tionnaire Général des Villes, Bourgs, Villages 
et Hameaux de la France,’ par Duclos, 
Paris, 1836. 

At that time Saint-Pourcain, arrondisse- 
ment Gannat, canton of Saint-Pourcain, 
had 4,376 inhabitants. It had a general 
post office (poste aux lettres), and was a 
station for post-horses. 

Saint - Pourgain - Malchére, commune of 
Gennetines, had 100 inhabitants, its post town 
(bureau de poste) being Moulins-sur-Allier. 

Saint - Pour¢ain - sur-Besbre, arrondisse- 
ment Moulins-sur-Allier, canton of Dom 
pierre, had 636 inhabitants, its post town 
(bureau de poste) being Dompierre. None of 
these is given as “ sur Allier.” 

The principal Saint-Pourgain is on the 
Sioule, a tributary of the Allier. Perhaps the 
canton or part of it touches the latter river. 


PINS SUBSTITUTED FOR THORNS (10 S. xi. 
508).—Virgil has given us an account of 
thorns being substituted for pins or buckles 
in his description of Achemenides left on the 
shores of Sicily by Ulysses (* Aineid,’ iii. 590). 

JOHN Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


I well remember my mother, who died in 
1885 in her eighty-fifth year, saying that 
when she was a young woman it was a 
common thing for country women to use 
thorns for pins to fasten their shawls, which 
were generally worn in those days, and for 
many years after, by ladies both of high 
degree and low. J. Brown. 


JoHN Huts BEFORE THE COUNCIL OF 
CONSTANCE (10 8. xii. 28, 94).—It may be 
worth while to add to the replies to Mr. 
Pickrorp’s query that the engraving of 
the fine painting of Hus before the Council 
to which he refers as done “‘ some forty years 
ago”’ can hardly be a reproduction of W. 
Brozik’s famous picture, considering that 
the latter work was not finished before 
1883, or twenty-six years ago. K. F. 
Lessing’s painting of 1842, representing the 
same subject, was reproduced by the dis- 
tinguished steel engraver Felsing in 1845, 
and published at 137, Regent Street, London, 
by Herington & Remington. 
H. Kress, 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED (10 S. 
xii. 109).— 

Nor think the doom of man reversed for thee 
is from Dr. Johnson’s ‘ Vanity of Human 
Wishes ’ (1749), 1. 156. 

V. CHatropADHYAYA. 

51, Ladbroke Road, W. 


The following lines (141-6) from Pope’s 
‘Windsor Forest’ may prove illustrative 
of those mentioned by DiEGo :— 

Our plenteous streams a various race supply : 

The bright-eyed perch with fins of Tyrian dye, 

The silver eel in shining volumes roll’d, 

The yellow carp in scales bedropp’d with gold, 

Swift trouts, diversified with crimson stains, 

And pikes, the tyrants of the watery plains. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 


The lines quoted by C. at p. 128 were 
written by Robert Browning in ‘ Prospice, 
but they should read 
O thou soul of my soul! I shall clasp thee again, 

And with God be the rest ! 
A, R. WALLER. 

Cambridge. 

{Several other correspondents thanked for the 


RoBertT PIERPOINT. 


reference. ] 
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Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


Folk-lore and Folk-stories of Wales. 

Trevelyan, (Elliot Stock.) 
GENUINE folk-lore is every day becoming more 
difficult of attainment in civilized countries ; 
it is supposed to be “ unfit,’ and therefore un- 
worthy of survival. We are the more indebted, 
consequently, to first-hand collectors like Mrs. 
Trevelyan, who go among the — and gather 
up the dwindling fragments before they have 
quite perished. In folk-lore, as in other branches 
of knowledge, there is no lack of study-chair 
compilers who are content to serve up a crambe 
repetita culled from printed books. But Mrs. 
Trevelyan, besides being well qualified by m- 
herited stories of information, brings freshness 
to her task in a keen personal interest in the folk 
and their ways of thinking, and has something 
to tell which has not heen told before. Her 
comely volume is a veritable storehouse of the 
quaint lore about Nature and the invisible world 
which lingers amidst the hills and valleys of Wales ; 
if it is disjointed and scrappy, probably it could 
hardly have been otherwise when the items are 
so multifarious. She has had the invaluable 
advice and direction of Mr. Sidney Hartland, a 
folk-lorist of wide experience, who has contributed 
an appreciative introduction and _ otherwise 
enriched her work. 

Renan observed how deeply tinged with 
——s were the folk-beliefs of his native 
Brittany, for they always seemed to centre round 
the churchyard. 


By Marie 


| 


In a measure this is equally | 


true of their Welsh cousins, and it is characteristic | 


of the Keltic temperament wherever it is found. 
“Sombre mysticism,” says Mr. Hartland, ‘ is 
the dominant note of the Welsh beliefs.’’ Driven 
to his last resort on the extreme shores of Western 
Europe the ever-pressing tide of Aryan 
migration, the Kelt, it may be supposed, naturally 
adopted that sad minor note which is characteristic 
of defeated nationalities. 

One of the most striking of the gloomy super- 
stitions recorded here is that of the Cwn Annwn, 
Dogs of the Underworld, which may be heard 
hunting the souls of the lost at the dead of night 
with unearthly howlings, foreboding disaster 
or death to the hearer (p. 50). These, as well as 
the Cwn Wybyr, or Sky Dogs, may be correlated 
with the Dandy Dogs of Cornwall and the Gabble 


Ratchets of the Northern counties, as a mytho- | 
henomenon, which has | 
ut comparative mytho- | 


logizing of the same 
often been explained, 
logy does not enter into the author’s plan, nor 
does she make any attempt to rationalize her 


curious stories, She might fairly have noted, 


however, that Prof. Rhys has plausibly explained | 


the word Annwn, the Welsh name of Hades, as a 


personification of the Latin anime, souls; and | 


as every one does not know Cymric, we should 
have been glad if she had always translated the 
incidental Welsh phrases that occur. Andras, 


|service in public elementary schools.”’ 


Baal or any other Oriental deity. 
often been thrown upon gossip Aubrey’s ‘* sin- 


Discredit has: 


eater,’ but contemporary evidence is here 
adduced for this strange funeral custom (p. 276) 
which places it beyond dispute. As a hit of folk- 
medicine we are told that the cure of convulsions 
in children can be wrought by placing a horseshoe 
under their pillow (p. 225). Grimm long ago 
noted this identical custom as existing in Germany. 
The spirit Margan, who conducts the disembodied 
soul to its place in the other world (p. 274), stands. 
fsolated and unexplained. As Morgan was a 
name given to the sun, 4.e. ‘‘ the sea-born,’’ with 
reference to his daily rising out of the water,. 
and as it was a custom to bury the dead at the 
hour of sunset (p. 277), that the parting luminary 
might show them the way to the underworld 
(as in the Egyptian mythology), may it not be 
that the psychopomp Margan 1s only another 
phase of Morgan, the sun in his descent to Hades ? 
We merely throw out the suggestion for further 
consideration. 

Mrs. Trevelyan’s book is suggestive, and whets 
our appetite for further information, which she 
promises in another volume treating of fairy-lore.. 


The Pronunciation of English: Phonetics and 
Phonetic Transcriptions. By Daniel Jones. 
(Cambridge, University Press. ) 

WE are always glad to see scientific work on 

phonetics such as Mr. Jones’s, since English 

pronunciation is getting into a haphazard style 
which confuses everybody, and seems likely 
to end only in a slack form of English with no 
rules, Mr. Jones mentions that ‘‘ the Board of 

Education has now introduced the subject into 

the regular course of training of teachers for 

That 

body ought to have seen to the matter long ago, 

for any time these ten years we have heard 


ludicrous pronunciations from village school-- 


masters and teachers. Unfortunately, the ex- 


planation of sounds is difficult to a beginner, 


€.9., is given as a curious popular name for the | 


Devil. Is this susceptible of any explanation in 
the vernacular ? Much more might surely have 
been told us about the sun hero Hu Gadarn and his 
fortunes on English soil. 

We turned to Beltane or Baltan as a test word 
of the author’s standpoint, and were grateful to 
find that it could be lighted without the aid of 


if not but Mr. Jones’s methods seem 
as simple as they can be in his First Part, con- 
cerning phonetics. The Second Part, giving 
honetic transcriptions of passages as pronounced 
y various people, is decidedly interesting.. 
Special stress is laid on London, but we have also- 
specimens of Yorkshire, Devonshire, Lancashire, 
Scotland and South of England, Hampshire, 
Edinburgh, and Glasgow, in some cases modified 
by residence in London. Why the Midlands 
should be neglected we do not know, for we 
always understood that the standard of English 
in earlier times was derived from that district. 
Even the most cultivated of Londoners is apt, 
according to our experience, to fall into uncon- 
scious Cockney, and that is a dialect already, 
perhaps, over-advertised by writers of verse and 
rose, as well as the man who comes from London: 
o astonish the country village. 


Mr. Ateyv of Park Corner, 
Blundellsands, near Liverpool, whose name is 
familiar to readers of ‘ N. & Q.,’ is about to issue 
Part I. of his Johnsonian gleanings, under the 
title ‘ Notes on Dr. Johnson’s Ancestors and Con- 
nexions and illustrative of his Early Life.’ Only 
350 copies will be printed. The volume, which 
has an elaborate index, will also include seven 
unpublished portraits of members of Dr. Johnson’s 
circle at Lichfield, reproduced by the hand-press. 
collotype process. 
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BooKsELLeRS’ CATALOGUES.—AUGUST. 


Mr. James G. Commin’s Exeter Catalogue 253 con- 
tains works under America, Devon, and Somerset. 
A complete set of the Cambridge Antiquarian 
Society's Communications, 1850-1903, and of Pub- 
lications, wert No. 25, 1851-1904, 20 vols., half- 
morocco, is 7/. 10s. Other items are Bewick’s 
‘Fables,’ first_edition, a fine clean copy, 1. 10s. ; 
Buchanan’s ‘ Fleshly School of Poetry,’ first edition, 
1872, 18s.; Fielding’s Works, edited by Gosse, 
12 vols., 3. 5s.; Froude’s ‘Carlyle,’ 4 vols., 1/. 15s., 
and ‘ Nemesis of Faith,’ first edition, 1849, 15s. (the 
last book publicly burnt in England); Andrew 
Lang’s ‘Aucassin and Nicolete,’ 12mo, original 
wrapper, first edition, 1887, 2/. 10s.; Henry Morley’s 
“En isk Writers,’ 11 vols., 1/. 10s.; Sommer’s edition 
of ‘Le Morte d’Arthur,’ 3 vols., royal 8vo, half- 
morocco, 2/. 12s. 6d. ; Pope’s Works, with life by 
Ruffhead, 11 vols., 4to, calf gilt, 1715-69, 2/. 10s. ; 
‘Roxburghe Library,’ edited by W. C. Hazlitt, 
8 vols., small 4to, 1868-70, 2/. 18s. 6d. ; ‘ Smithsonian 
Contributions to Knowledge,’ 14 vols., royal 4to, 
Washington, 1858-65, 6/.; and Swift’s Works, 
26 vols., 8vo, calf, 1768, 3/. 10s. 


Messrs. Henry R. Hill & Son’s Catalogue 98 
contains a handsome copy of Audsley’s ‘ Arts of 
full polished levant by Zaehnsdorf, 

.; Beaumont and Fletcher, 10 vols., 


1778, contemporary calf, 21, 15s.; Mrs. Aphra 
Behn’s plays, large paper, 6 vols., 1873, 41. 15s. ; 
Gilchrist’s ‘ Blake,’ 2 vols., 1880, 21. 15s.; Bran- 
tOme, ‘ Guvres,’ 15 vols., 32mo, whole morocco, 
1740, 61. 6s.; ‘ Dramatists of the Restoration,’ 


notes by Maidment and Logan, 14 vols., half-calf, 
1872, 71. 7s. ; Dugdale’s ‘ St. Paul’s,’ large pape, 
in contemporary russia, 1818, 31. 3s.; and 
Froissart’s ‘ Chronicle,’ 6 vols., Nutt, 1901, 51. 5s. 
There are fine copies of Ackermann’s ‘ Oxford’ 
and ‘Cambridge’; and a good example of 
Hardouyn’s Roman Hours, on vellum, 365i, 
Under Romney are Ward and Roberts’s ‘ Essay,’ 
2 vols., 4to, as new, in half blue morocco, 61, 6s. ; 
and Hayley’s ‘ Life,’ bound in contemporary calf, 
61. 6s. Shakespeare items include ‘ Poems’ and 
“ Pericles,’ collotype facsimiles, with introduction 
by Sidney Lee, 5 vols., 4to, as new in vellum, 
rth 4s.; and ‘Seven Ages,’ Stothard’s plates, 
folio, half-morocco, 101. The Catalogue also 
contains a number of beautifully bound books, 


Mr. Frank Hollings’s Catalogue 79 contains 
under Occult Books Fergusson’s ‘ Tree and Serpent 
Worship,’ royal 4to, original edition, 1868, 
Ql. 7s.; and a number of works on Freemasonry. 
Under Rowlandson is the rare ‘ Excursion to 
Brighthelmstone,’ oblong atlas folio, half-morocco, 
1790, 16%. 158.; also ‘ Loyal Volunteers,’ 271., 
and ‘English Dance of Death,’ 91. 9s. Under 
Ruskin is Lewis Carroll’s copy of ‘The Stones 
of Venice,’ 3 vols., royal 8vo, first edition, 1851-3, 
6l. 15s. ; under Shelley, Buxton Forman’s edition, 
8 vols., 1876-80, 111. 10s., and the first edition 
of the ‘ Posthumous Poems,’ 1824, 61. 6s.; and 
under Sheridan the first edition of ‘ Pizarro,’ 
1799, 4l. 15s. In a list under Surtees we note 
‘Mr. Facey Romford’s Hounds,’ first edition, 
1865, 41. 15s. Under Swinburne is the excessively 
rare ‘Laus Veneris,’ Moxon, 1866, 151. 15s. 
(Mr. Slater calls it “the scarcest of all Mr. Swin- 
burne’s separate writings’’). There is also the 
genuine first edition of ‘Poems and _ Ballads,’ 
1866, 131. 13s. There are rarities under Tennyson. 


We note the first edition of ‘ Poems, chiefly 
Lyrical,’ published by Effingham Wilson, 1830, 
original boards, enclosed in morocco case, 221. ; 
and Moxon’s first edition of ‘ Poems,’ 1833, 251. 
(three sonnets and two other poems in this 
volume were suppressed). Under Thackeray are 
first editions; and under Leigh Hunt we mte 
‘ Critical Essays on the Performers of the London 
Theatres,’ the only edition, 1807, 31. 17s. 6d.; 
also ‘ Autobiography,’ 3 vols., 1850, 31. 15s. 
Cruikshank items include ‘ Ingoldsby,’ ‘ The 
Humorist,’ and other rarities. Under Kipling 
is The United Services College Chronicle, Nos. 2 
to 44 (excepting 4, 9, and 32), 1878-90, 20‘guineas. 
Mr. Hollings has also a list of Bargains in New 
Books. 

Mr. George P. Johnston’s Edinburgh Catalogue 
90 contains under George Buchanan & small quarto 
volume including ten works, 1499-1627, 61. 6s. 
This is from the library of the late John Scott, 
who paid 131. for it at the sale of the Sunderland 
Library. Under John Davidson are a number 
of first editions ; and under Elzevir Publications 
is a good list. Under R. L. Stevenson is a 
collection of magazines and periodicals containing 
essays, poems, and novels as first published, 
87 parts and one vol. (most of these belonged to 
Stevenson’s mother, and several bear her signa- 
ture), 81, There are also first editions of Kipling. 
Some curious works on paper-making include 
Koops’s book, ‘‘ printed on the first useful paper 
manufactured from straw,’’ T. Burton, 1800, 
1l. 5s. Under Marie Stuart is a work not in Mr. 
Scott’s ‘ Bibliography of Mary Queen of Scots 
Books’: ‘‘ Marie Stuart, eyne d’Escosse. 
Nouvelle historique. Premiere (2°, 3*] Partie. 
[Par Pierre le Pesant de Boisguilbert.] [La 
sphére.] Suivant la Copie Imprimée a Paris 
(Elzevir] M.pc.Lxxv.,’’ 12mo, 11, 1s. 

Mr. F. Marcham of Tottenham has in Part 7 of 
Vol. I. of his List of Middlesex Deeds and other 
Documents an interesting item connected with 
Charles Lamb, being the original licence for the 
marriage of Edward Moxon of St. George, Hanover 
Square, a bachelor, and Emma Isola of the 
town of Cambridge, a spinster, 24 July, 1833. 
Signed by H. T. Manners Sutton, and with 
seal of the Faculty Office, Doctors’ Commons. 
A pencil note on the back runs as follows: ‘‘} past 
9 o’clock Tuesday 30 July.’’ The price of this 
is 101. 10s. 

[Reviews of other Catalogues held over.] 


Notices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 

communications should be addressed 
to “The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lishers ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 

ne, 

J. Brown (‘‘ Peninsulas Pointing Southward ”’) 
Dr. MortEY Davies's explanation, ante 
p. 

KeEro.—Scientific technical questions are out 
side our province. 
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BOOKSELLERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS 


MAGGS BROTHERS, 


109, STRAND, LONDON, W.C., ENGLAND, 
MAKE A SPECIALITY OF 
RARE BOOKS, PRINTS, AND AUTOGRAPHS. 


Catalogues in each Section 
Regularly issued and sent post free to any part of the World on application 


CUSTOMERS’ “‘DESIDERATA”’ SEARCHED FOR AND REPORTED FREE OF CHARGE. 


ITEMS OF ESPECIAL RARITY AND INTEREST ALWAYS GLADLY PURCHASED. 


FRANCIS EDWARDS, 
BOOKSELLER, 
75, HIGH STREET, 
MARYLEBONE, LONDON, W. 


Old Time Literature, Herbals, Garden 
Books, Gc. 


CATALOGUES ISSUED. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED. 


PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS. 


NEW BOOKS AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 


Catalogues free on application. 


Also a New, Greatly Extended, and much Improved 
CATALOGUE of POPULAR CURRENT LITERATURE 
STANDARD BOOKS, HANDY REPRINTS, 

THE BEST FICTION, &c. 


H. J. GLAISHER, 


REMAINDER AND DISCOUNT BOOKSELLER, 
55 & 57, WIGMORE STREET, W. 


LUZAC & CO,, 


Oriental & Foreign Publishers & Booksellers, 


46, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
Contractors to H.M. Indian Government, 
Official — to the India Office, The Royal Asiatic 
Society of Great Britain and Ireland, the University of 
Chicago, &c. 
LUZAC & CO. make a speciality of 


ORIENTAL LITERATURE. 
Latest Catalogues issued : — 
BIBLIOTHECA ORIENTALIS VI., being a Catalogue of 
Semitic Literature (pp. 131), 
can be had gratis on application. 


R. McCASKIE, 


BOOKS, OLD PRINTS 


(CARICATURES, PORTRAITS, ETCHINGS, 
FANCY AUTOGRAPHS, DRAWINGS, &c.), 


For Collectors of moderate means. 
CATALOGUES FREE. 


27, MARYLEBONE LANE W. 


BOOKS AT ONE-THIRD COST. 


Thousands of the Best Books ; 
at from 25 to 80 per cent below the original prices. 


The Largest and Best Stock of 
Second-hand and New Remainder Books 
in the World. 
WRITE FOR OUR AUGUST CATALOGUE. 


W. H. SMITH & SON, 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT, 
186, Strand, London, W.C. 


GENERAL CATALOGUE of 


RARE AND INTERESTING 
ITEMS IN THE PRESS. 
Free on application. 

PLEASE MENTION THIS PAPER. 


THE BIBLIOPHILE PRESS, 
149, EDGWARE ROAD, LONDON, W. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS | 


THIN PAPER EDITION OF 


Henry Seton Merriman’s 
N ovels, in I4 Volumes. 


With an Introduction in the First 


Volume by E. F. S. ana S.G. T. 


Fcap. 8vo, Gilt Top, each Volume. 


In Clear Type and Handy Size. 


2s. net in Cloth; 3s. net in Leather. 
*," The First 2 Volumes will be ready on AUGUST 25, and a Volume will ’ 


be issued each week subsequently until the completion of the 


Edition on November 17, 1909. 


4 D Titles of the Volumes. 
ATHENAUM. 
DaTES OF PUBLICA- 

excellent novelist 
who knew how to use 1. The Slave of the Lamp ... a } August 25, 
the Bnglish language, 2. The Sowers 
and whose qualities are 3. From One Generation to Another September1. | 
worth the study of many 4. With Edged Tools ... q 
more showy and less 5. The Grey Lady 
There is no one to our 6. Flotsam ... ose q 
knowledge capable of 7. In Kedar’s Tents ... see 4 
filling his place, of writ- 8. Roden’s Corner eee se bee October 6. 3 
ing quietly yet com 9. The Isle of Unrest... «+ » 13. @ 
petently with the skill o F 
of the modern novelist, 10. The Velvet Glove ... » 
who ought to be capable ll. The Vultures 
both of pathos and self- 12. Barlasch of the Guard ore ee November 3. 4 
restraint, of romance 13. Tomaso’s Fortune: and other 3 
and worldly wisdom." Stories » 10 

Nal 14. The Last Hope » 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO. 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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